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N PRESENTING the Report of the A.L.A. 
Sub-Committee on German Periodicals, the 
Chairman desires to call attention to the crisis 
which is now facing most of the research libraries of 
the United States. The decreased purchasing value 
of the American dollar means that al] importations of 
foreign books and periodicals cost our libraries at 
least 50 per cent more than they did two years ago, 
even with the reductions now in effect for many 
German publications. The total subscriptions to for- 
eign periodicals in one library during the first four 
months in 1934 cost exactly 50 per cent more than 
during the first four months of 1933, although the 
number of periodicals received was less. Library 
budgets have been heavily cut at the same time that 
costs are heavily increasing. The result is that sets of 
many research periodicals in American libraries are 
being broken, and that research workers in our uni- 
versities will be handicapped by serious gaps in out- 
standing scientific journals. 

The effect of curtailment in the purchases of li- 
brary books and periodicals has been strongly stated 
during the last few months by several experts in col- 
lege administration. (Not librarians. Librarians them- 
selves have been strangely silent in the present day 
crisis confronting their libraries.) In School and So- 
ciety? John C. Christensen, Controller, University of 
Michigan, states: 

“The curtailment in the purchase of books during the 


past few years will seriously hamper the work of our col- 
leges and universities if continued over a long period. The 


_' Including the Annual Report of the A.L.A. Sub-Committee on 
German Periodicals. 
*School and Society, 39:731, June 9, 1934. 
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needs of the library, as well as the teaching and research 
units, must be considered carefully in any study of the eco- 
nomical operation of our institutions.” 

From the School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, John Dale Russell, a man who has had much 
experience in the study of university and college 
budgets, in an article entitled, ‘Practical Methods 
for Reducing the Cost of Instruction,”’* makes the 


following statement : 


“An item of instructional expenditure that has been 
eagerly pounced upon as offering the opportunity for cur- 
tailment in the present emergency is the library budget. It 
is extremely unfortunate that the necessity of reducing these 
appropriations has been felt just at the time when instruc- 
tional methods are being developed which are likely to in- 
crease the use of the library. Certainly the discontinuance 
of book purchases and the undermanning of the library 
staff cannot continue for longer than one or two years with- 
out making a noticeable reduction in the quality of the 


instruction. . . .” 


In an editorial in Journal of Higher Education* 
Dr. W. W. Charters of Ohio State University states: 


“. .. the library facilities of the colleges and univer- 
sities, as a class, are scandalously inadequate for the educa- 
tion of students, which is the only reason for the existence 
of college librarians and college professors. The book, the 
teacher, and the student are the triangle of education 
Everyone amiably agrees that books are more important 
than buildings, but it is immeasurably easier to secure a 
$500,000 building than to raise the budget for library facil- 
ities by $25,000 a year. .. . The first responsibility of the 
administrative officers is to secure an efficient faculty, and 
the second is to provide an adequate supply of books and 
teaching equipment.” 

There have been many articles published on pos- 


* Journal of Higher Education, 5:24, January 1944 
*[bid., 5:225 26, April to44 
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sible methods of curtailing college budgets. In so far 
as these articles mention the library they deplore the 
present tendency to slash the book budgets. Yet, there 
are indications that many universities and colleges 
have selected the library as the chief place where cur- 
tailment can be made. Eventually, as has been pointed 
out, these cuts, if continued for any length of time, 
will have serious effect on American scholarship. The 
cuts are especially unfortunate when the cost of the 
materials has increased so tremendously owing to the 
decreased purchasing value of the dollar. There is a 
distinct need for a clearer understanding by uni- 
versity administrators of what will be the results of 
present restriction of library purchases, which after 
all are only a very small per cent of the total college 
expenditures. 
e 


Report of the Sub-Committee on German Periodicals 
June 1934 

Last October at the Chicago meeting an agreement 
was reached between representatives of the Borsen- 
verein der deutschen Buchhandler, the Medical Li- 
brary Association and the American Library Associa- 
tion, providing for a 30 per cent reduction in Marks 
in the prices of all German scientific periodicals pub- 
lished by Springer and costing over 40 gold dollars 
per year, with the exception of abstracting and biblio- 
graphical publications. At a meeting at Frankfurt on 
November 11, this agreement was extended to all 
German scientific periodicals. The agreement did not 
extend to books or parts of books. It was understood 
that this reduction would be obtained by a decrease 
in extent of publication and that no reduction in 
price per page would be possible unless there was an 
increase in the number of subscriptions. It was also 
understood that the 30 per cent reduction for 1934 
would be regarded as the first and not the final step 
in the lowering of prices of German periodicals. 

In the meantime, the decreasing value of the United 
States dollar has not only nullified any benefit li- 
braries in the States could obtain from these reduc- 
tions, but has actually increased decidedly the cost of 
foreign importations; an increase estimated at about 
50 per cent. The reductions applied only to expensive 
periodicals published in Germany and did not apply 
to publications in other countries or to the less ex- 
pensive German periodicals. It is obvious, therefore, 
that our importations are costing us very much more 
than they did last year, although the prices in terms 
of foreign moneys have averaged somewhat less. If 
prices had remained the same, the cost to us would 
have increased 66 2/3 per cent; we now have a 60- 
cent dollar. 

Foreign publishers are not responsible for the re- 
duced purchasing value of the dollar. They suffer 
with us; for, even if our budgets are the same as last 
year, we cannot buy the same quantity of foreign 
books and periodicals with our 60-cent dollars. There 
are fewer subscriptions to foreign scientific journals 
from the United States than a year ago. This fact has 
been confirmed not only by foreign publishers but 
also by librarians. 
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It is interesting to note the extent to which the 
Chicago agreement has been adhered to by the pub. 
lishers. The firm of Julius Springer agreed at Chicag, 
to reduce the prices of its more expensive scientify 
periodicals 30 per cent. In December 1933 the price. 
announced for 1934 showed a decrease of 34 per cen: 
or in other words 4 per cent more than was promised 
at Chicago. The actual prices for the first four month: 
of 1934 show a proportional reduction from the 193? 
prices of these same periodicals of 54 per cent, 24 pe: 
cent more than was called for by the Chicago agree. 
ment. The reduction of all of Springer’s periodicals, 
including those costing less than 40 gold dollars 4 
year, is about 46 per cent. A final conclusion canno: 
be drawn until the end of the year, but it is obvious 
that some of the German publishers are making 
strenuous efforts to comply with the spirit of the 
Chicago agreement. 

Many librarians have complained of the burden 
caused by handbooks and comprehensive works is- 
sued in parts or sections, not periodicals but equal), 
expensive, which were not included under the Chicago 
agreement. The subscriber to the first volume agreed 
to accept succeeding volumes until the work was com- 
pleted. Sometimes a discount of 10 per cent was given 
to subscribers to the complete work. At the same time, 
in advance of publication, the publishers contracted 
with various authors for the manuscripts of thes 
comprehensive works or handbooks. Now with the de- 
preciated dollar, many libraries have greater burdens 
in continuing these subscriptions than their budgets 
can stand. It may be well to urge the German pub- 
lishers to delay the issuing of parts of comprehensive 
works and handbooks during the present world-wide 
depression, and to postpone the initiation of any new 
publications of this nature. 

The Committee desires to present the following 
resolutions. These resolutions, if adopted, will be pre- 
sented to German publishers through the Borsen- 
verein. 


1. The College and Reference Section of the American 
Library Association desires to express appreciation of the 
action of German publishers who have found it possible to 
reduce the prices of certain scientific journals in excess of 
the immediate requirements of the Chicago and Frankfurt 
agreements. It is hoped that the reductions now being made 
will be extended to other classes of periodicals. 

2. The Section wishes to call the attention of publishers 
of handbooks and comprehensive works to the great dith- 
culties of American libraries under their reduced budgets 
and the depreciated value of the United States dollar. The 
Section suggests that the publication of future volumes of 
handbooks and comprehensive works and the initiation of 
new treatises issued in parts be delayed in so far as pos- 
sible during the present world-wide depression. 


It is understood that this recommendation applies 
not only to publications issued in Germany, but also 
to a number of high priced publications issued in other 
countries. (It is understood that this resolution does 
not apply to such bibliographical publications as the 
Gesamtkatalog. ) 

— Car] L. Cannon 
H. M. Lydenberg 


Charles H. Brown, Chairman 
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The Encouragement Of Research At The 
Huntington Library 


By LOUIS B. WRIGHT 


Research Professor of English Literature, Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, California 


HAVE chosen to talk briefly today about the 

place that the Huntington Library occupies 

among the libraries of the Pacific Coast: how it 
contributes to the resources of learning in this region ; 
how it proposes to develop that it may best serve the 
community, the state, and scholarship at large. For | 
want to emphasize that the Huntington Library is a 
heritage given to the public in order that learning 
might be encouraged, and that this district might have 
the resources of scholarship which are only to be 
found in a few such favored localities as London, 
Oxford, Paris, New York, or Boston. Because the 
books preserved here are extremely important for 
advanced studies, the use of them has to be restricted 
to those persons best equipped for their study, but 
that does not mean that the Huntington Library is 
not alive to its duty to the public. In the general 
scheme of library development, it stands in a rela- 
tion similar to that which the graduate school of the 
university bears to the college or to the secondary 
school. It is a place for advanced study, and as such 
it serves a need particularly great on the Pacific Coast, 
which is geographically isolated from the library 
centers of the East and Europe. It complements such 
university libraries as those at Berkeley and Stanford, 
such city libraries as the Los Angeles Public Library, 
and such specialized libraries as the Los Angeles 
County Law Library. It is fortunate for the cultural 
and academic development of the Pacific Coast that 
the Huntington Library does not stand alone and 
that it is one of a group of great libraries; but it does 
possess certain riches which place upon it a peculiar 
obligation to learning. 

The collections are an assurance that inevitably 
this region will support research in the humanities 
similar to that in such old cultural centers as Boston 
and New York. Already the Huntington Library has 
the vital nucleus of material for such a purpose. It 
proposes to continue to develop and add to its re- 
sources so that this nucleus may not wither and be 
buried to the world of learning. Furthermore, it ex- 
pects to cooperate in every way possible with other 
research libraries in the common pursuit of the high- 
est learning. Sometimes I am afraid that other insti- 
tutions regard us as stand-offish, as if we were a 
thing apart. But let me assure you that the director, 
the librarian, and the research group realize that we 
have a mutual obligation along with other great li- 


‘A paper read by Dr. Louis B. Wright of the permanent re 
search staff of the Huntington Library at a meeting of the Cah 
fornia Library Association in Pasadena on May 3, 1934. 


braries to increase the opportunities for advanced 
study. 

This is a relatively new country, still raw and 
uncouth in many respects. ‘he crudities inherent in 
the frontier and in a mushroom urban development 
still cling to it. But there is vitality here, and a zeal 
for education. Upon the colleges and universities, 
which have had an unprecedented growth, is placed 
the responsibility of setting the cultural pattern and 
providing an intellectual leadership for California. 
And the life-center of every college and university is 
its library. The library determines the scholars that 
a school can attract and keep; it dictates whether an 
institution’s faculty shall remain alive and productive 
or lapse into pedantic sterility. 

The growth of the colleges and universities on the 
Pacific Coast has been so rapid that their libraries 
have had great difhculty in keeping up with them. 
I am not, of course, talking about books which are 
merely necessary for undergraduate reading require- 
ments, but about the vast collections which are essen- 
tial to original investigation and the sort of creative 
scholarship which keeps a faculty alive. ‘The develop- 
ment of research facilities has been one of the most 
crucial problems facing the universities, which have 
labored unceasingly to increase their resources. But 
the accumulation of the books needed for research 
requires a vast fortune or generations of time. Re- 
markable as has been the growth of the collections 
at Berkeley and Stanford, much remains to be done; 
and that leads me to discuss the contribution that we 
have to offer. 

In certain fields the Huntington Library ranks 
with the greatest libraries of the world. It is next 
after the British Museum and the Bodleian in the 
number of English books printed before 1640; it 
has the largest collection of incunabula in America; 
it has 90 per cent of the extant drama acted before 
1824 in England; it has rich stores of pamphlet and 
other literary and historical material of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries for both England and 
America; it has a remarkable collection of the first 
editions of nineteenth century English authors; it 
has collections of manuscripts which provide an op- 
portunity for the study of English life from the 
Middle Ages to modern times; its collection of Cali- 
forniana is too well known to need mention. In short, 
there are sufficient materials here to enable the in- 
vestigator of English and American history or litera- 
ture to pursue his studies with the minimum frustra- 
tion or disappointment. ‘That does not imply that we 
believe that we are a complete or perfect library. No 
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library ever is, and we are fully conscious of our 
limitations. But we are pledged to a program of fill- 
ing in gaps in our materials, of rounding out collec- 
tions by the purchase of photographic reproductions 
where original works are too expensive, of supplying 
the secondary books and the critical apparatus which 
the scholar needs to make rare books usable. Our 
task is easier than that faced by the university be- 
cause the fields we attempt to cover are relatively 
restricted; at least for the present, we expect to 
continue to concentrate on English and American 
history and literature from the Middle Ages through 
the nineteenth century. Our goal is to become, within 
our fields, the most efficient instrument of research 
for the use of competent investigators. Like the uni- 
versity libraries, we still have far to go, but the 
director and the trustees are determined to strain every 
resource to increase the usefulness of the institution. 

Although the Huntington Library has been open 
to the public only since 1927, it is already fulfilling 
an important research function for California insti- 
tutions. A scholar from a_ neighboring university 
recently said to me: 


“The Huntington Library has kept me from dying pro- 
fessionally. I have had opportunities of carrying on re- 
search that would have been impossible without it.” 


Another young scholar who recently came to a col- 
lege in Southern California said: 

“My decision was determined by the opportunities to 
continue my research in the Huntington Library; if it had 
not been in Southern California, I could not have afforded 
to come here.” 


The asset of a growing research library in reach of 
the numerous colleges and universities of Sou*hern 
California perhaps is not yet fully realized by the 
administrators of those institutions, but as the Hunt- 
ington Library continues to develop it will become a 
potent factor in attracting the best scholars to South- 
ern California colleges and universities. 

In addition to accumulating the books which make 
research possible, the Huntington Library is engaged 
in another development which promises to exert a 
significant influence, not only upon the cultural 
growth of California, but upon the whole of scholar- 
ship. As some of you doubtless know, plans were 
provided in the foundation to make this an active 
rather than merely a passive research institution. 
That means that the library is something more than 
a repository of books. It means that it lends its finan- 
cial support to the encouragement of definite research 
undertakings which are believed to be of such im- 
portance that they ought to be pushed to completion. 

To foster this active research program, a perma- 
nent staff of investigators in the fields of English and 
American history and literature is being slowly gath- 
ered. These permanent research staff members will 
form the nucleus of a group of alert and eager in- 
vestigators who are profoundly interested in the his- 
tory of English and American culture. Visiting 


scholars, invited from the leading institutions of the 
country, will supplement the permanent. staff. Al- 
though each man is engaged upon the investigation 
of some task that is peculiarly his own, there is a 
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rough unity in the undertakings, for the group why 
come here are all interested in some problem whos 
solution will lead to a better interpretation and under. 
standing of our civilization. Moreover, their prob. 
lems are such that the materials here are esse. 
tial to their completion. It must be clearly understood 
that the Huntington Library has not set out to en. 
courage miscellaneous research, however worthy, bu 
only such research as our materials dictate. And » 
should be remembered that the collections were made 
with a view to the study of English and American 
civilization. Hence, the program now being fostered 
is one logically decreed by the materials. 

To increase still further the opportunities for re. 
search, two years ago the trustees established the 
Huntington Library International Research Fellow- 
ships on a basis similar to the Guggenheim Fellow. 
ships. At present, from two to four appointments ar: 
made each year to give promising scholars, usuall; 
from among the younger men in the profession, the 
opportunity for twelve months of undisturbed re. 
search in the materials available here. 

A few specific illustrations will give some idea ot 
the contributions to learning made possible by the pro- 
visions that I have just mentioned. In the American 
field, studies are being made of the intellectual his- 
tory of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
One scholar is engaged in a thorough study of the 
immediate social and political background of the War 
Between the States. Another investigator is makinz 
an analysis of our Californiana in order that other hs 
torians may know what material is available. In the 
English field, studies are being made of the soci! 
history of the seventeenth century, the growth ot 
middle-class culture in Elizabethan England, the 4 s. 
tory of school learning in the sixteenth century, the 
influence of Italian drama on Elizabethan plays, the 
importance of the epigram as a literary form in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, etc. Among the 
important editorial undertakings which are ander 
way are the following critical editions: the diary ot 
Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 4 
work which throws a great deal of light on lite in 
the eighteenth century; the Mirror for Magistrat: 
a monument in the history of sixteenth century poetr: 
which never has been adequately edited, and ot which 
we have the best collection of early editions in the 
world; the non-dramatic works of Thomas Dekker 
the Elizabethan pamphleteer, whose writings give 4 
clearer picture of life in the sixteenth and early seven: 
teenth centuries than any other single author's; the 
Chester plays, the medieval mystery plays, of which 
we have one of the most authoritative manuscrip’s 
the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, which needs 
to be re-edited critically from the original manu- 
script preserved here. These are merely a few ot the 
more important activities in research which are being 
actively fostered. 

If the general public, particularly the chambers 
of commerce, realized how the Huntington Library 
was focusing the attention of scholars in literature 
and history upon Southern California, they would 
rise up and call us blessed. I leave to you the con- 
templation of the beneficial effects upon our cultura! 
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development of the constant flow of the best scholars 
in the land to Southern California, a pilgrimage of 
intellectuals made possible by the research program 
of the Huntington Library. 

One other phase of the Library’s positive contri- 
bution to research remains to be mentioned, and that 
is the publication program. In order that the results 
of scholarly investigations made here may be presented 
to the public in the most accurate and readable form, 
the Library is publishing under its own imprint edited 
texts and interpretative works which seem to fit best 
into its general program. An indication of the quality 
and purpose of the publications perhaps was given 
by the first books bearing our imprint, The Laws and 
Liberties of Massachusetts, a reproduction of the 
unique and long lost copy of the first printed code 
of English laws in America, and an absolutely ac- 
curate reproduction of the rare first quarto of 
Hamlet, the play which has exerted the greatest in- 
fluence upon English imagination. 

In addition to these publications, some of you are 
doubtless already familiar with the Huntington Li- 
brary Bulletin, which publishes research articles and 
bibliographical information about the Library’s collec- 
tions. The Bulletin at present is published at irregu- 
lar intervals, but it is the hope of the research statt 
that eventually it will become a regular periodical, 
appearing at definite times. 

For a moment I want to return to a discussion 
of the possibilities of future growth of the Hunting- 
ton Library collections. We are, of course, no longer 
in the rare book market, but that does not mean that 
growth has stopped. Quite the contrary is true. We 
have entered the second stage of development, that of 
orientation of materials and of organization to make 
these materials available. 

Imagine the situation in which Mr. Leslie E. Bliss, 
the librarian, found himself when the institution was 
first opened to the public. He was custodian of one 
of the most valuable collections of books and manu- 
scripts in America, and he had to make these books 
and manuscripts available to an impatient scholarly 
public and at the same time protect them against any 
possible injury. I need not tell this group how serious 
is the responsibility of the librarian who must pre- 
serve to posterity unique books and manuscripts which 
grow more priceless with age. From a rudimentary 
staff with practically no facilities for making the re- 
sources of the institution known or available to the 
public, Mr. Bliss has managed in seven years to or- 
ganize a complete library staff that has made a work- 
able catalog of printed books, that has made accessible 
any rare book within a few minutes after the reader 
calls for it, and that has made available many of the 
vast number of manuscripts which a busy staff is still 
sorting and cataloging. The reference library has 
grown from about 9,000 volumes to 61,000 volumes, 
with a special subject catalog and a reference li- 
brarian and assistant reference librarian to help 
readers in finding their materials. The constant aim 
of the librarian, and of his assistants—the curator of 
rare books, the curator of manuscripts, and the refer- 
ence librarian—has been to make the Huntington 


Library a place where the scholar can work with 
the maximum of efficiency. 

To provide efficient service for the scholar, a li- 
brary must have not only the books that he needs, 
but it must also be able to produce them when he 
wants them. Since no book can be loaned from the 
Huntington Library, the research worker is always 
certain that the resources will be available. More- 
over, the efficient research library must have not only 
original sources, but also a vast amount of peripheral 
material, the innumerable books that bear indirectly 
on his subject. The development of this peripheral 
material has been one of the most difficult problems 
facing the Huntington Library, for there is no end 
to the things that a research investigator may want. 
Perhaps in no phase of the development has the li- 
brarian displayed greater skill than in marking out 
the fields of the Library’s growth in such a way 
that a student of our primary sources will find here 
also the essential outlying materials needed to com- 
plete his research. For example, the Huntington Li- 
brary offers no adequate facilities for the study of the 
classics; the student of Greek and Roman literature 
could not profitably work here. But since all later 
literatures have borrowed extensively from the clas- 
sics, we have had to buy the essential works trom the 
earlier periods in order that investigators may not be 
handicapped. For the same reason, we are slowly 
gathering the best texts of French, Italian and other 
foreign writers who have influenced English litera- 
ture. In his buying, Mr. Bliss has sought and obtained 
the advice of specialists in the fields being developed. 
At his request members of the permanent research 
staff have devoted a great deal of time and energy to 
the selection of books that complete their fields. Few 
reference libraries of like extent have been selected 
with such care to eliminate waste and to avoid clut- 
tering the shelves with useless books. Not many ot 
the 61,000 volumes added during the past seven years 
were bought without a very definite reason. 

Although the Huntington Library no longer can 
afford to enter the rare book market as it did in the 
lifetime of the founder, its trustees and its director 
are determined that provision shall be made for the 
constant growth of the institution so that its use- 
fulness to the state of California and to the entire 
world of scholarship may continue to increase. ‘To 
this end funds have been appropriated for needed 
books, even when economies had to be made elsewhere 
to provide the money. Instead of trying to spread 
over too many fields, it has been deemed wiser in the 
acquisition of new source material to concentrate on 
the fields where the Library was already strongest. 
Since the Huntington Library now has one of the 
greatest collections of sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury English books, an effort is being made to com- 
plete the significant material in this field by purchase 
of photographic reproductions. In many instances, the 
Huntington Library has all but two or three works 
of an Elizabethan author. In such cases, photostats 
of the lacking works are being added. Particular 
stress is being placed upon completing the collections 
of minor Elizabethan writers whose works have not 
been edited in modern times. ‘That means that in a 
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comparatively short time, if the program now in effect 
is continued, the Huntiagten Library will be the 
most satisfactory place in the world for the study of 
Elizabethan {iterature. la similar fashion, the ma- 
terials for the study of English drama before 1824 
are being completed. Certain other fields, notably 
American history of the period preceding the War 
Between the States and English history of the seven- 
teenth century, are receiving constant enrichment. 
Every person in any way associated with the Hunt- 
ington Library knows that we still have a long way 
to go before we can approach the perfection that the 
eager investigator longs for, but a foundation has 
been laid that wil) ultimately result in the Library's 
growing into one of the most important instruments 
of higher learning on the Pacific Coast. 

Occasionally criticism has been made of the Li- 
brary because it has placed so many restrictions upon 
the use of its materials. But one should always re- 
member that there is a solemn obligation to posterity 
to preserve with the utmost care ¢hase books and 
manuscripts which may exist only in the exemplars 
found here. (he need af these rare materials by spe- 


By ROBERT O. SCHAD 
Curator of Rare Books, Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Califaruta 


HE UNPARALLELED wave of book col- 
lecting and the spread of higher education (a 
America in the last two decades have greatly 
stimulated popular interest in rare and fine baoks. 
One evidence of this is the increasing number of 
exhibitions of such books in {ibrartes aad museums 
throughout the country. In California there is a lively 
appreciation of such ‘exfibrtrans by the public. 
Aside from the pleasure they give to those who 
prepare them and ta many who visit them, exhibi- 
tions of rare books and manuscripts have a distinct 
educational value, and therefore merit the considera- 
tion of all librarians who wish to make their collec- 
tiaas useful in every legitimate way. Yhe prevalent 
public interest (or curiosity, if you prefer) may be 
turned to good account through exhibitions of books 
and manuscripts that the average college library has 
on its shelves or can borrow. 'Yhe following data will 
give an idea of the appeal that such exhibitions at San 
Marino have made to teachers, students, and others. 
About 120,000 persons annually visit the Hearcy 
¥. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. Many of 
them come to see the famous collection of Kaglish 
portraits; some are drawn by the extensive and 
important botanical gardens that ace part of the 
foundation; others are attracted primarily by the 


1 Paper read before the University and College Section, Californta 
Library Association, May 3, 1934. 
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cialists who can make proper use of them is so great 


that the trustees insist that readers who can fing iad 
their materials easily in public libraries must be de. F jan 
flected to those institutions. One might just as well oe 
expect a great medical school to admit everyone in- fF 4p 
terested in the care of his health as to expect a high) tha 
specialized library like this to attempt to take care &B the 
of all readers who wished to consult its books. When sce 
the public libraries can supply a reader’s needs, hie « rep 
directed to them. But no reader engaged upon any , 
worth while study is turned away (f he has the co EE aad 
pacity to make proper use of the books and docu- nae 
ments. (he Huntington Library is careful to see & inn 
however, that its materials are not exploited when of | 
such explaitation will not serve the best ends of & sj 
learning. The trustees, the director, the librarian, J hy 
and the research staff are eager that the institution JB the 
minister to the highest purposes of scholarship, and JB con 
in so doing, to the best interests of the state andj Ch 
nation. They constantly remember that the Library cou 
was founded, as the deed of trust expressly stipulates, gist 
for the advancement of learning and the promotion def 
of the public welfare. \ 
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Library, which is becoming known to the public as an 1 
active research institution as well as a notable reposi- Be 
tory of books valuable alike to scholar and bibliophile. Uh 
The amazing thing is that from 60 to 80 per cent B 9 ¢ 
of the 120,000 visitors seek out in the Library build- Son 
ing the hal reserved for special exhibitions of a type and 
generally thought to have a limited appeals. Last year ene 
nearly 2,000 college students, in sixty groups, and (51 
more than 8,000 students from junior colleges, hig Put 
schools, and other educational institutions, in nearly Put 
300 groups, visited the exhibitions of “UCudor Medt- Th 
cine” and “Tudor Drama.” bice 
Our general Sibrary exhibition ts a permanent dis- “M 
play of about forty books and manuscripts—out- prey 
standing examples of bookmaking and noted items of J i 
English and American history and literature—which Me 
are famulfac by aame, at least, to almost everyone. J 
When this was opened in 1928, it was intended to Co} 
give visitors, who came to see the art collections and B sey 
the botanical gardens as well as the Library, an cur) 
opportunity to indicate whether they were seriously to § 
interested in books and manuscripts as exhibition Les! 
materia), After two or three years, the answer seemed and 
to be conclusively positive, and it was felt that exhibt- rapt 
tions better suited to serious study than the general exh; 
display should be offered. A about (Sx 75 feet our 
was made available, and we began studying the exhi 
technique for a type of spectal extibiciaa which & resp 
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| would have greater educational value to visitors both 


individually and in study groups than the miscel- 
janeous exhibition. These supplementary exhibitions 
would show the relation of selected source material 


to a given subject by placing items in a continuity 


that the student could follow from the first case to 


the last. As this experiment in direct educational sery- 


ice through exhibitions has been unusual, a preliminary 
report may be of interest. 

The work of experts in museum science, psychology, 
and advertising, and published reports of their find- 


- ings, ofter many suggestions to the librarian venturing 
(ato the realm of exhibitions, Artistic arrangements 


ot exhibits by museum curators have surpassed any- 
thing of the kind in libraries, and expositions arranged 


by experts in propaganda—such as the decennial of 


the Fascist Revolution at Rome last year and some 
commercial displays at the Century of Progress at 
Chicago—have been more successful than their 
counterparts in scholarly institutions. ‘Che psyclialo- 
gist has studied “museum fatigue,’’ which so often 
defeats the purpose of exhibitions. 

In experimenting, we have had in mind six main 
considerations: ({} the mature and scope of subject 
matter; (2) the number and variety of items to be 
showay (3) the arrangement of the materia) in the 
cases and on the walls; (4) labels and printed hand 
listss (5) announcements of exhibitions to teachers 
and to the general public, and (6) co-ordination of 
visitors’ interests with the Library’s program. 

Many of the following notes apply specitically to 
our problems, but some might have application else- 
where. The choice of subject matter, the number of 
cases used, and the style of description will naturally 
vary according to each Sibrary’s collections, facilities, 
and patrons. 

The exhibition material in our collections falls 
into three groups—historical, literary, and artistic. 
The subject matter of our exlibitians usually relates 
to an anniversary, the visit of a distinguished profes- 
sional group, ar courses of study in nearby colleges 
and high schools. For example, our first display was 
entitled “Rare Newspapers and Their Precursors, 
1515-1918, for the Visit of theAmerican Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association. . November 12, 1931.” 
The second exhibition was arranged, in 1932, for the 
bicentennial of George Washington’s birth. The third, 
“Medical Knowledge in Yudor England,” again was 
prepared for visits of distinguished guests—the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians and the California State 
Medica) Association. The fourth, “Tudor Drama,” 
was arranged, in cooperation with the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of the Pacific Southwest, ta 
supplement courses in the member institutions. “Che 
current display, “California from Legeadacy [sland 
to Statehood,’”’ was also designed to attract students. 
Lest it be thought that we have neglected the historical 
and artistic development of bookmaking and typog- 
raphy, it might be said ¢hae we are planning 
exhibitions to illustrate these important aspects of 
our collections. le has seemed inadvisable to plan 
exhibitions far in advance until we have fuller data 
respecting the interests of our patrons, 
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Under the old museum conception of exhibitions, 
which still survives in) some libraries, curators 
arranged displays for the learned minority and 
showed as many of their treasures as possible. But, 
now, if exhibitions are to serve a popular purpose, 
allowance must be made for variations in cultural 
background and intellectual attainment of the patrons. 
Exhibitions planned tor the average visitor must have 
simplicity of approach and treatment. 

Once the subject is settled, it is important to 
determine the minimum number of items required to 
tell the story. We have tried to limit our exhibitions 
to sixty items, but it must be confessed that except for 
the newspaper display, in which the size of the papers 
precluded showing more than forty items, we have 
not yet come closer to our ideal than sixty-one. An 
individual can briefly inspect sixty exhibits, reading 
each label, in about aa hour, and we have found an 
appreciable number of visitors willing to do this. 
Probably in a college library, with only one exhibi- 
tion available at a time and with a more homogeneous 
group of observers, a larger proportion of such visitors 
would be found. 

It is desirable to use as great a variety of material 
as possible without distracting attention from the 
story. Printed and manuscript items can be used as 
well as pictures, maps, newspapers, and broadsides. 
\t is also possible to make use of typography, illustra- 
tion, bindings, and other features that will occur to 
every librarian. Vhis does not imply that one must 
have a farge and rich variety of books and manuscripts 
at his disposal; different aspects of the exhibits can 
be emphasized, ‘ 

In our hall with its eighteen flat cases, 30x 52 
(aches in size, sixty items mean an average of slightly 
more than three to the case. This permits the occa- 
sional use of newspapers, maps, etc., without crowding. 
The appearance of the cases when the exhibition has 
been installed is of prime importance. Even if the 
total number of exhibits be small, overcrowded cases 
tend to discourage the visitor and defeat the purpose 
in view. On the other hand, with ample space it is 
possib)e to stress individual features. For example, in 
a case consisting of three printed books, it may be 
advisable to open one to the title-page, another to a 
passage in the text, and a third to an illustration that 
will contribute to the story. Sometimes even a binding 
will serve. Variety in display will hold the visitor’s 
attenton more successfully than an appearance of uni- 
formity. When showing the text, we have used 
markers to focus attention quickly on the pertinent 
passage, and occastonally a phatastat of the title-page 
has been placed alongside such an exhibit. 

One has only to look at the daily newspapers to 
appreciate the increase in the use of pictures for con- 
veying informatian. We have felt it desirable to use 
pictures or maps in at least every other case in our 
spectal exhibitions, as they greatly enliven the exhibi- 
tion and also provide a_ refreshing change from 
printed matter, We have tried to make the first case 
especially attractive through the use of artistic or 
graphic materia). 

By way of illustration, an analysis of the sixty-five 
items in our “Califormia’”’ exhibition might be cited. 
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There are forty-two books (twenty-six open to titfe- 
pages, five to textual passages, six to illustrations, and 
five to maps or charts), five broadsides, sixteen manu- 
scripts, and two newspapers. 

{ft has been found that apgeage(ate wall exhibits 
add to the attractiveness of the hall and promote the 
purpose of the special exhibition. When available, we 
have hung relevant oil portraits, and, by using print 
frames, it has been possible to show additiona) engrav- 
ings, drawings, and broadsides. The wall pieces are 
not, however, included in the numbering, \abeling, or 
hand lists. At almost every exhibition there are occa- 
sions when it is not possib\e for the interested observer 
to pass directly from one case to the next, because 
of the presence of other visitors. Attractive secondary 
material to which the visitor may temparardy cura, 
helps to offset the drawback of such interruptions. 

The next step in aur techaique is the preparation 
of labels and of descriptive matter for printed hand 
lists. da ceceat times changes have occurred in the 
function of labels. Formerly, they were prepared in 
scientific terminology to convey data trom one expert 
to another—for example, labels in botanical gardens. 
But here we are thinking of them as conveying the 
specialist’s interpretation to the layman as well as to 
the initiate—consequent\y, the explanation should be 
in simple language. The expressions ‘Shakespeare 
Folio” and ‘Gutenberg Bible,’ for instance, are 


understood by bibliophiles and scholars, but many 
young students and other visitors to the Huntington 


Library are unfamiliar with such terms. 


Whether the spectator’s eye falls first on the 
exhibit or on the label, he should be stimulated to 
look from the one to the other. At first, we used the 
same text for our labels and hand lists, merely cutting 
up the hand list to make case labels. But the two 
should serve distinct purposes; we now try to do 
something with the label not accomplished by the 
hand jist. In the “California” exhibition we have 
made the labels lead into the exhibits, somewhat in 
the style of news-picture practice. We also have found 
it advisable to make our labels conform in paper, type, 
size, and general appearance. In respect to legibility, 
printed labels are desirable but expensive. 

The printed hand list is very important in planning 
the exhibition as an educational tool; this is doubly so 
in our case, because it has been impracticable to offer 
guide service to visitors. The hand list should be more 
than a mere souvenir: it should be useful beyond the 
time and place of the exhibition. Students, collectors, 
and libraries with vertical files are interested in 
booklets that offer brief summaries of subjects, partic- 
ularly when they identify and locate source material. 

We have learned much from experience on the 
subject of hand lists. At first we used the traditional 
form—catalog entry with notes—but, when we found 
that the exhibitions attracted larger numbers of stu- 
dents than anticipated, we realized that many of them 
would not be accustomed to this rather technical 
treatment, and, accordingly, we tried other forms of 
descriptive matter. Thus far the most satisfactory 
type of hand list has been a sort of primer, containing 
a 500-word historical survey followed by running 
commentary. The general subject of the exhibition 
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is divided (ata tagics, each treated in a brief chapter 
or paragraph, with simplified titles woven into the 
text. For example, the sixty-six items comprising 1)¢ 
“Tudor Drama” exhibition were arranged under 
fourteen topics. The hand ist in this instance con. 
tained about 4,500 words and five illustrations. 

lt has been our policy to make the hand lists iney. 
pensive because of their importance to the ultimaty 
value of the exhibition. We have felt also that the 
should repay the cost of manufacture. la auc agiaic. 
catalogs sold below cost do not attract enough addi- 
tional buyers ta warrant such a practice. Our fin: 
hand list sold for twenty-five cents; later ones have 
been made cheaper, and, we hope, more attractive, 
As a result there has been a fivefold increase in the 
sale to visitors, despite the fact that gallery copies 
have always been freely available. Our “California’ 
hand )ist, a twenty-eight page booklet with six illus 
trations, selling for ten cents, is a good example »: 
what can be done on a self-supporting basis. 

‘The monthly safe, in the gallery, of hundreds of 
copies of the current hand list indicates the value pur 
upon it by visitors. Orders from aad individ: 
uals at a distance demonstrate its further usefulnes, 
as does also the steady demand for former hand lists. 
Last month, for example, about forty orders involving 
more than seventy hand lists were received by mai, 
from Maine, New York, Georgia, Kansas, Idaho, 
and other states. 

Selected photostatic copies of items in the exhibhi- 
tions, particularly of maps, views, and manuscripts, 
are sold also by the attendant in the special-exhibition 
hall. Students and collectors have gladly availed them- 
selves of these, and many teachers have found them 
useful in their class work. 

In a semi-public institution, like the Huntington 
Library, the announcement of an exhibition involves 
publicitv—so tender a subject that it will be touched 
on only lightly." When institutions, such as libraries, 
museums, and colleges, agree on policies of public 
relations and publicity, the millenium will be a step 
nearer. I'he questions, here, are to whom the exhibi- 
tion should be made known, and how best to reach the 
people involved. To teachers we send a_ printed 
announcement ; the general public is informed through 
the press. Recently, we incorporated the introduction 
to the hand list in a two-leaf announcement, with 
good results. Usually, however, we have used a single 
leaf suitable for posting on bulletin boards. In a few 
cases we have supplied a photostat of one of the 
exhibits, to be posted with the announcement. ‘Thus 
far, we have not given on the announcements the 
inclusive dates of the exhibitions. It has seemed better 
to be guided by public response to an exhibition rather 
than by an estimate of its popularity. 

The announcements sent to teachers and club lead- 
ers have been responsible, in part, for the very Jarze 
number of groups visiting our exhibitions—665 last 
year. We have in the Exhibitions Office a ist ot 
nearly 250 group leaders who expect to hear from us 
whenever a change is made. 

The larger newspapers are glad to send “feature” 
writers to cover special exhibitions. Usually they want 
pictures, and we have willingly supplied reproductions 
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of exhibits, but have avoided the so-called “human 
interest” photagraghs which subordinate the exhibit 
to a human figure or a pretty face. Of late, the Los 
Angeles Temes has given full-page spreads in its 
rotogravure section to the special exhibitions. 

Only the larger newspapers can afford “feature” 
stories with illustrations, but many smaller ones wisfi 
ty publish brief accounts. We have prepared stories 
of from 500 to 600 words, which have beed released 
at intervals throughout the duration of an exhibition. 
These releases have met with a gaad reception, and 
several newspapers have been kind enough to print 
approving editor(als about the exhibition of Cali- 
forniana. In addition to their service in announcing 
the exthitions to the public, it is hoped that these 
stories have helped to bring some idea of the displays 
to many unable to come to San Marino. 

The cooperation of the press has more than repaid 
the attention it has required, but we have been cau- 
tious in using the potent resources of the radio, in 
view of the limited capacity of our galleries. A rather 
unusual venture in cooperation was the recent action 
of the Los Angeles Public Library in showing a 
number of photostats of items from our “California” 
exhibition, together with original material from its 
own collecton. ‘This combination had the desired 
effect of stimulating use of both the History Depart- 
ment of the Public Library and our exhibition. 

The special exhibitions have been of important 
service, aside from the enjoyment they may have given 
to some visitors, in making it possible for many 
bibliophiles, collectors, students, and teachers to learn 
more about the Huntington Library, its collections, 
and its activities. For example, in some cases a pre- 
view of a special exhibition has been held to provide 
occasion for teachers to familiarize themselves with 
the exhibition and to discuss its relation to their 
courses of study. Numerous questions asked by visitors 
to the exhibitions have indicated that the public, also, 
is satisfying its curiosity about the quality and scope 
of the collections, and need for protecting the source 
material from every unnecessary risk, and the status 
of reading privileges. Gratifying evidence of increased 
appreciation of the Library’s collections and purposes 
is found in gifts directly traceable to the special 
exhibitions. 

Our contacts with our visitors have given us a 
better understanding of their interests. We have 
found, for example, that many come frequently, and 
that additional small exhibitions, therefore, are desir- 
able. Such displays, consisting of from one to four 
upright cases, have been installed in the main exhibi- 
tion room for periods of a month or two. They have 
been especially helpful in supplementing the special 
exhibitions by explaining aspects of bookmaking or 
commemorating anniversaries. For instance, one 
arrangement consisted of three manuscripts illustrat- 
ing bookmaking in the fourteenth century. The items 
were labeled inside the case, and a general explanation 
of about 200 words was hung nearby. Well over half 
the passers-by stopped to examine this case, and a 
good proportion read the labels and note carefully. 
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These small exhibitions, of which the cucrent 
William Morris display is a specimen, have been 
useful in testing interest in subject matter. Ute results 
are checked by interviews with teachers and other 
group leaders. Such data are invaluable (a developing 
our exhibitions program. 

The experiments fiere discussed are only a loval- 
ized study of a large problem. Che Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Act Gallery partakes of the 
function of a museum, but physical and other consid- 
erations {imit (ts service in this field. The Library 
cannot undertake responsibilities properly belonging 
to teaching (astitutions. It is fitting, however, that 
material in the collections at San Marino that is not 
avatlable elsewhere in this vicinity, should be used to 
supplement and enrich formal instruction in the 
schaals. 

Undoubtedly the most effective method of stimu- 
lating interest in study or reading by showing rare 
books is through personal contact and oral explana- 
tion. Such service, however, would necessarily be 
limited to a small number of individuals or a few 
groups, and the great majority of interested visitors 
to our institution could not benefit. The special exhi- 
bitions represent an attempt to transmit a measure of 
this experience to all of our visitors impartially. 

It is not to be expected that a large number of 
people will immediately reap the full value of the 
special exhibitions. They are too new to the experi- 
ence of most visitors, too new even to most teachers. 
With increasing appreciation of cultural values in 
higher education, however, it is reasonable to suppose 
that exhibitions of rare and fine books may play a 
more important part in the educational scheme of 
the future. 

One of the most gratifying results of our experi- 
menting has been the enhanced valuation placed on 
our exhibitions by some visitors. A carefully prepared 
exhibition of related items should arouse greater 
interest in an intelligent visitor than can normally 
be satisfied by a first visit. We feel that those who 
come to an exhibition a second or third time derive 
most from it. It is encouraging to observe an increase 
of such visitors in our hall. 

One teacher wrote us: “The “ludor Drama’ exhi- 
bition has made Shakespeare’s England come alive for 
a select few of our students.” Almost a year has 
passed since the exhibition ended, yet students are 
inquiring for it almost daily and purchasing hand- 
books of it. Such responses of students, and the 
sustained interest of the public, have encouraged us 
to continue assembling source material to speak for 
itself through exhibitions. 

Exhibitions can be made a small contribution to 
those amazing developments of our times, whereby 
people generally are being brought into contact with 
stimulating ideas. If, through well planned exhibi- 
tions, we can transmit more of the wealth of content 
in the Library to the average man than he has hith- 
erto known, we custodians shall feel that we are 
better fulfilling our trust. 
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Making Friends For The Library 
Through Exhibits 


By GRETTA SMITH 
Director of Exhibits, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Pratt Free Library was inaugurated with high 

hopes. There was, in the first place, a new 
building unique in library annals because of its twelve 
street show windows; there was new display equip- 
ment waiting to be submitted to the acid test of daily 
use; there was, finally, an already interested and 
friendly public which had been attracted by the dis- 
plays in the makeshift windows of the warehouse 
which had served the library for two years as tem- 
porary quarters. 

With these assets in mind, library authorities agreed 
that greater achievements lay just around the corner. 
Their anticipations were, in fact, quite definite. The 
long line of show windows would, they felt certain, 
attract attention through their sheer novelty and au- 
dacity. Passers-by would be interested not only in the 
displays themselves but also in the institution which 
had had the temerity to adopt such a precedent-shat- 
tering innovation. In this way new patrons might be 
lured inside the doors and be given a glimpse of the 
library’s unsuspected resources. 

Exhibit workers hoped also to arouse increased in- 
terest in the subjects featured in displays. A window 
dealing with Baltimore’s South American trade ought, 
they felt, to stir the pride of passers-by in the achieve- 
ments of their city. Exhibits about butterflies, child 
study, Japanese ivories, stamp collecting, modern 
architecture or the weather might create new interest 
in these topics. It might even be that they would swell 
the number of library borrowers. 

In addition to increased interest in the general sub- 
jects of window displays it was hoped that observers 
would be attracted by particular books and would 
come inside the building and ask for them by name. 
That would be indeed an achievement—a practical 
application of modern advertising methods to educa- 
tional work. It would demonstrate the sales appeal of 
books. 

These hoped for results were, in their very essence, 
definite, specific and practical. In working toward them 
the exhibits staff never lost sight of the broad, under- 
lying aims of the whole project, as stated by the Li- 
brarian, to: (a) provide a constant demonstration in 
the community, both to those who do and those who 
do not use the library, that library books connect with 
every interest; and (b) stimulate all sorts of people 
to become curious and interested in a constant variety 
of new and worthy subjects (few of which otherwise 
come to their attention visually), as a definite part 
of a library contribution to the constructive intellec- 
tual use of leisure. These purposes were discussed at 
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length in an article “Leisure Time and the Library,” 
in School and Society, August 13, 1932. 

In January, 1933, the move to the new building 
was made. The exhibit program was begun. For seven- 
teen months it has increased steadily in momentum. 
The results which library authorities looked forward 
to have all, to a greater or less extent, materialized. 
Baltimoreans have evinced a genuine interest in the 
displays. They pour over the contents of the show 
windows and (which is vastly more important) ask 
to borrow the books which are displayed there. There 
is no question that the exhibits have definitely stimu- 
lated public interest in books and reading. 

These results were, however, more or less expected 
and aroused feelings of gratification rather than otf 
astonishment. But something else happened which not 
even the most sanguine member of the library statt 
had anticipated. No one foresaw the enthusiasm with 
which the public at large would take to its heart the 
whole idea of library displays. The eagerness of col- 
lectors, young and old, to cooperate in the exhibit 
program came as a distinct surprise. No one dreamed 
of the thrill people would get from seeing their most 
cherished treasures in the place of honor in a library 
show window. No one realized in advance the magic 
of the little five by seven inch card which gives credit 
to the owner for the loan of his possessions. 

Yet, in the end, it is quite possible that this totally 
unexpected consequence of the exhibit program. may 
prove more valuable than the combined total of the 
other results which were so carefully weighed and 
calculated in advance. There may be more effective 
ways of stimulating the library’s reference work and 
its circulation of books, but it is hard to find any one 
other policy which so quickly and easily makes so 
many warm friends for the library. Not individuals 

alone, but educational institutions, civic associations, 
clubs, societies, and commercial agencies are aware of 
the appeal of the library exhibits and are eager to share 
in it. And, practically without exception, every indi- 
vidual, institution, firm or organization which has at 
any time cooperated in a display remains the library's 
grateful and enthusiastic supporter for ever afterward. 

‘The importance of the part played by outside friends 
in the exhibit program is evidenced by statistics kept 
in the Exhibits Office. With the beginning of July, 
1934, the Enoch Pratt Free Library concluded its first 
seventeen months in the new building. During that 
period 656 displays appeared in show windows and in 
exhibit cases inside the library. Four hundred and 
forty-three of these, or 68 per cent, contained bor- 
rowed material. Of these loans, 58 per cent, or over 
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half, came from individuals, 28 per cent from or- 
ganizations and institutions and 11 per cent from local 
business houses, while traveling exhibits from sources 
outside Baltimore made up only 3 per cent. 

These percentages illustrate admirably the policy of 
the Pratt Library in regard to exhibits. While, in 


every set-up, books play a con- 
spicuous part, it is felt that a 
continuous round of displays 
drawn entirely from the _li- 
brary’s collection of books and 
pictures would soon cease to 
attract and hold the attention 
of the public. Particularly is 
this true of the twelve front 
show windows’ where the 
physical similarity of exhibits 
would be unpleasantly ob- 
vious. Consequently, in more 
than half the total number of 
library displays, borrowed ma- 
terial is shown in conjunction 
with books, although the pub- 
licizing of books never ceases 
to be the primary aim and 
object. 

Borrowing for displays is 
undoubtedly a nuisance. It in- 
volves endless telephone calls, 
visits, conferences the 
sending for and returning of 
borrowed objects. Harassed li- 
brary exhibit workers have 
been known to remark that 
their jobs would be compara- 
tively simple if they just 
didn’t have to cooperate, and 
that they envied museum cu- 
rators with the resources of a 
great collection to draw upon. 
Yet there is not one of them 
who in calmer moments does 
not admit that here at hand 
lies one of the library’s most 
valuable assets, worth any 
number of overtime hours, 
breathless days and wakeful 
nights. For these friendly con- 
tacts culminate not only in 
frequent gifts of books, music, 
pictures, pamphlets and other 
printed matter but also in re- 
lationships which may prove 
of vital moment to the libra- 
ry’s future. 

The man who collects rare 


and beautiful things may be cultivated and influen- 
tial, but he is all too often not a library user. He may 
never become one, even after his brief connection as 
a patron of exhibits, but he has, in any event, become 
library conscious. He is, perhaps for the first time, 
interested in the work of the organization and speaks, 
on occasion, a good word for it among men of his 
own kind. No one can foresee what weight he and his 


Model Representing 
The First Settlement Of Maryland Made By 
An Opportunity Class Of The Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools. (2) “The Sea Shore Beckons”, From 
The Collection Of One Of Baltimore's Best 


Baltimore Exhibits: (1) 


Known Physicians. (3) Goldsmithing Exhibit 

Arranged With The Cooperation Of A Balti- 

more Jeweler. Designs From Library Books 

Furnished The Inspiration For Several Of The 
Pieces Displayed. 
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fellow exhibitors may wield in those periods of crisis 
which come to every library. 

Nor does the clever librarian scorn the friendship 
of other organizations and institutions. Generous pub- 
licity in house organs and in professional and trade 
journals works to the advantage of the library as well 


as of the agency responsible 
for the exhibit. Frequently it 
opens up new channels for 
reaching hitherto untouched 
groups. 

Experience has demon- 
strated that in borrowing for 
exhibits, cooperation with a 
single collector is less wearing 
and more immediately reward- 
ing than dealing with a group. 
No matter how crotchety the 
individual, his hobby is the 
key to his heart and a little 
tactful and interested atten- 
tion will open up his entire 
collection for library use. Usu- 
ally, no matter how carefully 
he attempts to conceal it, he is 
highly flattered to have his 
treasures on display. If he 
brings with him some very 
definite notions as to how his 
material should be arranged, 
they invariably evaporate in 
his delight over the final result 
as it emerges from the exhibit 
worker's hands. And if his en- 
thusiasm leads him to haunt 
the exhibits workroom for a 
time, he is, after all, only one 
person. It is, then, no mere co- 
incidence that he and others 
like him provide more than 
half the material borrowed for 
displays. 

Organizations and_ institu- 
tions, no matter how much 
they may appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of placing their work 
before the public, assume a 
more possessive attitude about 
display space than does the 
single individual. ‘They fre- 
quently work through com- 
mittees, not every member ot 
which may be in agreement. 
A call is sent out to the entire 
organization and material to 
be exhibited drifts in from 


many sources over a period of days in blissful dis- 
regard of any dead line which may have been set. 
There are interviews and telephone calls galore and 
thinly veiled hints that the committee would need 
little urging to take complete charge of the installa- 
tion of the exhibit. There is not always entire sym- 
pathy with the library's unvarying rule that books 
must form an integral part of every display. Yet, 
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rial as has been definitely sought to com- 
plete some particular display. 
e Traveling exhibits from sources out- 
side Baltimore have provided only 3 per 
Left: Window Rep- cent of the displays containing borrowed 
patenting Balti. material. This is undoubtedly in 
more’s Branch Li-  tradiction to the policy of many educa- 
brary Service. The tional agencies. But the Enoch Pratt 
Were Free Library has felt strongly that as 
vision Of Branch  taX-Supported city institution its first 
Librarians By Fire duty is to its own community. It has 
Stations, Schools, found through experience that most 
41 _ Clubs And traveling exhibits can be duplicated at 
ndividual Library 
seca home, not always, perhaps, on the same 
high selective plane, but certainly with 
much more interest for home town peo- 
ple who like to learn about their neigh- 
bor’s hobbies. And library workers, like 
the general public, are increasingly 
astonished at the fine quality of the 
private collections in their own 
city and at the generosity of 
collectors who offer their 
choicest pieces for public 
display. Why, then, turn 
to other cities or states 
for traveling  collec- 
tions for which, if no 
other expense is in- 
volved, transportation 
must be paid; which 
are more or less fixed 
in their arrangement 
and scope and are not 
always easily adaptable 
to library display facili- 
ties; which may be bor- 
rowed only for a definite 
limited time and are not al- 


when the exhibit is placed 
on public view, the result 
is almost unfailingly the 
same—a group of new 
and loyal friends for 
the library. The li- 
barian forgets _ the 
anxious hours she has 
spent and tries to do 
her part in cementing 
the relationship. But, if 
she is wise, she avoids un- 
due nervous strain by seeing 
to it that her displays at any 
one time include only a rela- 
tively small proportion of ma- 
terial from organizations and_insti- 
tutions. Twenty-eight per cent of the 
total is just about as much as she can manage. 
In Baltimore, relations with business firms have 
been highly satisfactory. There are half a dozen deal- 
ers in prints and art objects to whom the library is 
free to turn when a pictorial presentation of some 
special subject is needed. In the case of the show win- 
dows, where a suitable background is not always easy 
to come by, these generous friends have supplied 
everything from Audubon’s birds to costume draw- 
ings and oil paintings of well known Baltimoreans. 
Book stores and travel bureaus have been equally co- 
operative and an occasional educational exhibit from a 
commercial source has been shown, but care is always 
exercised to avoid any suggestion of favoritism or free 
advertising. Credit is invariably given for the loan 
and if an occasional sale results from this notice, the 


Center: Before A Window Featuring Occupational 


library is only too glad to have been even so indi- Week Poon 
rectly helpful in the transaction. In the end, however, Below: Display Featuring The Trophy Awarded At 
the proportion of such exhibits remains relatively small The Maryland Yacht Club Regatta. It Pleased Both The 


and business firms have supplied primarily such mate- Baltimore Sun, Donor Of The Trophy, And The Sculptor. 
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ways available at the season when they will attract 
most attention ? Cooperation with local collectors and 
agencies involves more time and work than does a 
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traveling exhibit but its reward is a warm, personal 
relationship which leaves no doubt as to the library's 
vital place in the life of the community. 


Making Use Of Community Machinery 


By MRS. FREDERICK W. WEITZ 


President, Library Board, Des Moines, lowa, Public Library 


HE IMPLICATION of the title of this ad- 

dress is that the old order of library procedure 

is in a measure to be reversed. Normally the 
community makes use of the library but since “Janu- 
ary” and “Molasses” have found that a two-figure 
number makes an equally interesting number turned 
around, | make bold to suggest that the reversal con- 
cerning the library provides equal entertainment. 

The Public Library has become the living room 
of the community, the club house of a new leisure 
class. For years those of us especially interested have 
been hoarding and hoarding against a rainy day. That 
day has come. Our storehouses are full to overflowing 
and our neighbors, impoverished of scheduled occupa- 
tion, are at the threshold. The problem now is not 
how shall we create a desire for our goods but how 
shall we most effectively divide that which we have 
so long been storing up. 

As a library trustee and a tax-paying, public-spirited 
citizen I say let the librarians move out so that the 
community may move in—move out among the vari- 
ous organizations engaged in cultural and welfare 
projects and find out what would most effectively 
contribute to the success of these activities. The li- 
brarian who has in her mind the complete picture, 
the thorough understanding of every community 
undertaking can render a service, with such a back- 
ground, which is of inestimable value. 

Especially is this true of the art librarian. The art 
library is no longer a storehouse for books and re- 
prints; it is a place of inspiration and ideas, a stimu- 
lating center of current thought with sufficient ready 
material to fortify the most timid seeker after knowl- 
edge. In this speedy world only ideas can be said to 
have value. To conserve these precious ideas and see 
that they take form in something permanent is the 
real province of the art librarian. Her first salutation 
to the visitor—and there should be a salutation—is 
“What’s on your mind?” The thing that is on the 
visitor's mind is something that the great world of 
activity has given him, and the librarian, being a 
part of that seething world through her close con- 
tacts with it knows that his coming is not an idle 
gesture. It may be something from the dead past that 
he needs but more than likely it is only a sympathiz- 
ing ear he first requires or a bit of encouragement to 


' Paper given at Art Reference Round Table, Montreal Conference. 


respect his own idea until it passes trom the embry- 
onic to the visible stage. Whatever has prompted his 
visit the public-spirited librarian knows that the com- 
munity will benefit, therefore, her tools become alive 
and her service vital. She becomes an interpreter. She 
reads in his reticence or his eagerness as the case may 
be a real hope that his idea has at least a modicum of 
merit and she meets it with a rare understanding of 
the source of its promptings because she is familiar 
with the current thought of the community. After all 
it is only the poet and the artist who leave the perma- 
nent record of any era. 

When the art librarian becomes familiar with what 
is being done in the clubs, the social settlements, the 
scout and camp fire organizations she senses the fact 
that here are her future readers in embryo and when 
she becomes a real part of these organized centers she 
becomes a useful public benefactor because she can 
extend these interests as no other person can into adult 
life. Many a celebrated artist or craftsman has re- 
ceived his first education in this humble manner. 
Knowing the various channels through which the love 
of art is to be stimulated in the community the art 
librarian can so organize her gallery, her library and 
her own gifts of interpreting ideas into actualities 
that she becomes an indispensable influence for com- 
munity upbuilding. Watching every opportunity for 
art expression she is able to have ready any material 
that may be required to carry out any community ven- 
ture authentically. 

I believe that from every conference those attending 
should carry home at least one or two examples of 
actual incidents of accomplishment. Therefore, | shall 
risk the question of good taste by relating what has 
pleased me beyond measure in our own library in a 
city of a population of 175,000. Our assistant libra- 
rian for instance was at one time chairman of the 
literature department of our large women’s club and 
is at present serving on the program committee of the 
same organization. Through the courtesy and partici- 
pation in the city-wide Forums of our librarian the 
library has become the heading-in place for all citi- 
zens interested in adult education. Vhe additional 
circulation of books is not the chief gain; that is to 
be listed in the camaraderie and friendliness of the 
people for the library. It is a loafing place, so to 
speak of the intellectual and the book borrower. A 
sense of possession has entered the consciousness of 
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our citizens. The story of what really transpires in 
the lobby of the library would disclose a justification 
of the expense of maintaining it equal to any record 
of the circulation of the volumes on its shelves, could 
it but be written. This intangible service will come 
in time to be the main feature of service and the 
executives of the institution will be—in fact are 
now—recognized as civic leaders. 

Here is one practical example of the use of com- 
munity machinery, usable by any library. Last year 
the Des Moines Women’s Club conceived the idea of 
conducting a series of lectures upon contemporary 
art and of arranging drawing classes for members 
who desired to find out what art was all about by 
trying to do what the skilled artist does in the 
making of a picture. The art librarian being a live 
human being, active in civic affairs, was the first 
person consulted outside of the committee. Her 
approval and support, her intimate cooperation and 
her help in making material available helped to make 
the Forum the success its originators hoped for. The 
use of the art library increased beyond belief. Women 
who never before had handled a piece of charcoal 
began to talk about line and the third dimension and 
to haunt the library for books about art history and 
drawing. More than a thousand persons were touched 
with a renewed interest in painting and sculpture. 

The art librarian also accepted the proffered 
chairmanship of the art division of the state federa- 
tion of clubs and made the library the assembling 
place of the pictures offered in the state contests over 
a period of two years. 

As a result of active interest in the little theater 
and in amateur dramatic groups a fine collection of 
works on costumes has been assembled and is much 
in use. 

Awaiting a much needed Museum and Art Gallery 
the library has housed the valuable paintings owned 
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by the Fine Arts Association. ‘These paintings have 
been the subject of many lectures and scarcely a week 
passes but pilgrimages are made from the various 
schools to see them. Other more intimate collections 
of privately owned art objects and hobbies are 
arranged in cases in the corridors and art library. 

Notable visitors to local organizations are brought 
to the library for tea by their hosts and the library 
staff on countless occasions, and during the past winter 
a series of chamber music recitals were held on Sun- 
day afternoon in the auditorium which brought many 
visitors to the permanent exhibit and cemented the 
friendship of all those following any branch of the 
fine arts. 

Our librarian is perfectly familiar and actively 
engaged in fostering the art work of the public 
schools and frequent exhibitions are held, until the 
children now come to the library with perfect free- 
dom and self assurance and with the most intimate 
feeling of at-home-ness. That the art librarian and 
other executives of the staff are themselves a so-called 
faculty in a university extension school open to all 
ages, to all citizens, to all races and to all creeds, is 
the particular pride of the Board of Trustees who 
administer the funds of the tax payers. 

The head librarian, who incidentally is secretary 
of the Des Moines Association of Fine Arts, is sought 
as a speaker by countless organizations and has the 
reputation of being able to give community projects 
just the right boosting word to insure their success. 

This moving out process is a method encouraged 
by the library board while the moving in process is 
the natural result of such contacts. The corridors, 
the stack room, the reference and reading room, the 
special libraries, are all gathering places of those who 
seek inspiration and an exchange of ideas, for ideas 
are coin of the realm in these days of constant change. 
The community ’s good taste is a reflection of the 
sincerity of the art librarian. 


“The American Library Association met last in Montreal in the year 1900. The conference 
was distinctive among other things for the long step forward that it took in the matter of inter- 
national library cooperation. There were two contributions. First it introduced a project for 
cooperative cataloging with printed cards which led to the so-called International Cataloging 
Rules now in common use. This was one of the first concrete demonstrations of the feasibility of 
practical international library cooperation. It was significant in the fact that failure had been 
prophesied on the ground that the British would be unwilling to cooperate, except on the lion 
and the lamb method. This proved totally mistaken. British frankness and tenacity were in evi- 
dence, but they worked constructively to a marked success. It is something for Americans to 
remember, when they hear the common talk about the futility of attempting Anglo-American 
cooperation or world cooperation through the League in greater matters. 

Another and more significant contribution to the Montreal Conference in the matter of inter- 
national library cooperation was the initiation of the A. L. A. standing committee on international 
cooperation. This was the beginning of organized A. L. A. promotion of international library 
cooperation, all along the line of classification, cataloging, interlibrary loan, and the rest. 

“The Committee initiated at that time has now been in continuous operation for a generation— 
a third of a century. In 1906 the name of the Committee was changed to the Committee on Inter- 


national Relations, but it continued the promotion of international cooperation in the same spirit.” 
ntroductory remarks on “International Libraries,” given before 

the General Session of the College and Reference Section, Mon- 

treal, by Ernest Cushing Richardson. 
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“4 HE FORGOTTEN MAN” been 

found. He is the janitor of the public library. 

If proof were needed, I would refer to the 
fact that in the fifty-nine volumes of THE Liprary 
JourNAL I found but two references to janitors. In 
one, the janitor of the Newton, Massachusetts, Pub- 
lic Library was made a special policeman. In those 
days of less revolutionary activities probably a janitor 
with police authority was a rarity. 

Another reference, quoted from the Cincinnati 
Times, reads as follows: “Janitor and Librarian.— 
The Judge came down to Cincinnati one day, and 
the next morning early he went into the librarian’s 
room at the court-house. He saw a little red-headed 
man in his shirt sleeves sweeping and dusting about, 
and going up to him asked when the librarian would 
be in. ‘At 9:00 o’clock, sir,’ was the answer. So some- 
time after 9:00 the Judge came in again, and seeing 
the same little red-headed man, went up to him and 
asked if the librarian was in then. ‘I am the librarian, 
sir, said the man. ‘Why,’ said the Judge, ‘I was in 
here before, and you said the librarian would be in 
at 9:00 o’clock. How does this happen?’ And the 
Judge was in a fair way to get angry. ‘Oh,’ said 
Myers, ‘then I was the janitor; now I am the 
librarian.’ ” 

What is a janitor? In the bright lexicon of School 
Departments there is no such person. By a sentimen- 
tal euphemism a custodian has taken the place of the 
former janitor. Why anybody should object to being 
called a janitor, I can’t say. But it is the spirit of 
the times to soften anything that might be offensive 
in its implications to the over sensitive. In spite of 
the biblical saying, ‘““The poor ye have always with 
you,” there are now no Poor Departments; they are 
all Welfare Departments. Is it a disgrace to be poor? 
Even Blackwells Island, which always had an ap- 
pealing interest to passers on the East River, is newly 
named and the group of buildings containing hospi- 
tals, prisons, asylums, poor houses—I venture the 
expression—are all now stationed not on Blackwells 
Island but on Welfare Island. 

Why should a janitor want to be called a custo- 
dian? A custodian is a guardian of property, money, 
etc., especially money—that is to say a banker. If the 
reputation of custodians depends on the action of 
some New York bankers of recent dates, the janitors 
really stand out in noble perspective. Again, what is 
a janitor? In spite of the custom mentioned above, 
my library janitors are always janitors. They are not 
called custodians any more than I should allow my- 
self to spell programme with only one “m.” The 
word janitor is primarily derived from Janus. Janus 
had the honor of giving the name to the present month 


Janitors I Have Met 


By GEORGE H. TRIPP 
Librarian, Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass. 
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which we hope will—according to the janitor’s defini- 
tion—open the doors to a prosperous New Year, for 
a janitor is a door-keeper. King David mentioned 
with favor the janitor. He said, “I would rather be 
a door-keeper in the house of my God than dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.” In the Book of Chronicles 
you will also find the names of those who were door- 
keepers for the Ark. I wonder how many librarians 
can call them by name? They are, Berechiah, El- 
kanah, Obed-edom, and Jehiah. The Book of Chron- 
icles says they were door-keepers for the Ark. A 
preacher in 1686 made this statement, “keys for St. 
Peter reputed the janitor of Heaven.” Dean Farrar 
in one of the Marlborough Sermons in 1876 said, 
“Even the heathen saw that toil is the’ janitor at the 
gate of virtue.’ Who will say that janitors are not 
respectable members of society ? 

Someone has said the work of a janitor is a real 
vocation requiring as it does technical knowledge, a 
knowledge of human nature, and an ability to get 
along with people. One book contains a catechism. 
For example, one of the questions is worded, “Are 
there relatively few flies about the building?” Flies 
now are as scarce as horses; scarce largely due to the 
automobiles, so that question would now be omitted 
from modern questionnaires. A book published in 
Des Moines warns against buying costly and inefh- 
cient supplies. It speaks of a disinfectant made by 
taking chloride of lime, 2 pounds to the gallon of 
water, selling from $1.85 to $3. a gallon, with the 
following label, ‘‘a sanitary product, a household 
purifier, a powerful antiseptic, a sterilizer, a cleanser, 
a deodorant, a germicide, is non-poisonous, seventy 
times stronger than carbolic acid, not harmful to take, 
give to chickens, calves, cows, and hogs.” This shows 
that janitors have to be alert. | have an idea that 
purveyors of this innocent mixture have since gone 
into boot-legging, probably selling it under the label 
of Whiskey. 

My connection with janitors commenced in early 
life when at seventeen years of age | went into New 
Hampshire to the little town of East Alton to teach 
a country school, something I had never seen before. 
I had to act as my own janitor, of course, not even 
getting the additional salary which was paid to the 
janitor of the church next door. His yearly compensa- 
tion was $12. a year, and he had to provide the wood. 
Later my knowledge of janitors became more agree- 
able and more technical. In one book where the equip- 
ment for a janitor is mentioned he is supposed to 
have charge of brushes, mops, wall brushes, toilet 
brushes, oil, cleaning powders, metal polish, chamois 
cloths, soaps, acids, kerosene, etc., open boxes which 
come, and close boxes which go, acknowledge express 
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receipts, etc., etc. His human nature varies; some 
janitors are extremely efficient, others careless and to 
be distrusted. | go twice a day by a certain building 
in my city which always has brilliantly polished fit- 
tings to the autside door, but the cleaning powder 
is spattered all over the door and the door-step. My 
New England sense af arder has been violated every 
time I see this shocking example of a janitor gone 
wrong. 

One of the bright incidents which occurs to me 
when { consider “facitars | Have Met,” is the recol- 
lection of a janitor in an adjoining town who always 
spent his vacation in a aavel wav. He would sit down 
on the curbing opposite the library and watch the 
substitute janitor doing his work; in that way he en- 
joyed a delightful respite from toil and had a glorious 
time. {t reminds me of the mechanic who had been 
a hard worker all his life, rising at four o'clock 
every morning to go to work, wha unexpectedly was 
left a tidy sum of money. It was up to him to see life 
so he went to a neighboring city and engaged a room 
in a large hotel and gave strict orders that he should 
be called the next morning at four o'clock. At four 
o'clock the bell-boy rapped on his door. No response. 
He rapped again and again. Finally the ex-worker 
called out, “What's wanted?” The bell-boy answered 
that he was told to call this man at four o'clock. 
Well, the man politely but energetically told him to 
go away and leave him alone. He wanted to lie in 
bed with the feeling that he didn’t have to get up and 
go to work, 


THe Lisrary 


We are fortunate at present in having a set ot 
janitors who are thoroughly reliable, and it is q 
pleasure to comment favorably on their work. We 
have three janitors, three scrub women, and a duster 
—not a feather duster. Would they could clean books 
wished on us by book critics, booksellers, publishers, 
and others. And here’s where comes in the janitorial! 
services of the librarian. Uhe librarian is the door- 
keeper or janitor who invites in or keeps out printed 
books. This is one of the mast important duties of the 
librarian-janitor. For example, he stands in a position 
where often-times he has to contend against Scy))a 
and Charybdis; on one side books which are indecent 
and absolutely unfit for circulation, and on the other 
side he has to modify and dam (note the spelling) 
the flood of murder tales published by the hundreds 
every year. 

One of our janitors deserves special mention be- 
cause of his extremely cheerful disposition although 
he has a family of twelve or thirteen children. In his 
off times he is an expert drummer. In an N.R.A. 
Parade in New Bedford, which was one of the finest 
processions ever held in this city, his drumming was 
so efficient that he was bodily taken away from the 
comparatively small library force who were march- 
ing, and transported to a place near the head of the 
procession. 

So I can be recorded as in favor of the many jani- 
tors with whom I have had intimate relations. Their 
work has been so satisfactory that 1 hope when { ap- 
proach the Heavenly City, the janitor who holds the 
keys wil) be as cordial. 


“There are many who believe that the logic of circumstances must sooner or later lead to the 


establishment of a universal international library in the League sense at Geneva. [ntellectual 
cooperation is the foreordained method for solving human problems. By the nature of human 
nature, brains only can solve these League problems, and brains can. Brains can coordinate a)) 
the nations, do away with war, and produce permanent cooperation. Brains applied to physica) 
problems have produced miracles. Men fly through the air in metal ships, talk around the 
world, address audiences of millions at a time, make artificial thunderbolts. There is no reason 
why they should not do still greater things in the field of human relations. Only the brains must 
be organized. The work must be cooperative. And where or how should it be organized effec- 
tively if not at Geneva, and by the distinguished Committee on Intellectual Cooperation? If it 
cannot organize research, who can? And if it does organize, it will, by the Committee’s own 

hypothesis, need the best possible universal international library there at Geneva. 
“No doubt when there shall emerge from the present world chaos a bigger and better League 
for the guidance of international affairs, such a library will be found to be among its tools.” 
——Concluding remarks on “International Libraries,” given before the 
General Session of the College and Reference Section, Montreal, 

by Ernest Cushing Richardson. 
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— Contributions To Research By The School 
Of Library Service, Columbia University 


By ERNEST J. REECE 


O BE significant in the present professional 
scene any report upon the “contributions of 
library schools to research” must assume broad 

definitions. On the one hand the term “‘library school” 

can hardly be restricted to its official sense, for some 
of the most valuable work taking rise in the schools 
springs not from assignments to students or faculties, 
but from voluntary efforts of these groups; and it is 
wholly desirable, so far as it is legitimate, that the 
schools associate with themselves such independent 
activity, thus not only stimulating their own initiative 
and catholicity, but accustoming the world to look 
upon them as centers of informal and perchance crea- 
tive study, as well as of prescribed instruction. On the 
other hand “research” has come among librarians, as 
with many other persons, often to signify systematic 
enquiry and published productivity of whatever kind. 

This blurs important distinctions and is unfortunate. 

The word might well have been saved for discovery 

in pure science; instead of being stretched to cover 

applications of such discovery and to include investi- 
gations in the so-called social sciences, to say nothing 
of its wholly perverted use to connote the mere as- 

sembling and interpretation of data. Actually, li- 

brarians today are interested in enquiry and produc- 

tivity in the large—including research if it exists in 
their field—since no terms less genera) can compass 
all the efforts which they and their allies very prop- 
erly are making to ascertain and understand the facts 
pertinent to their enlarging professional enterprise. 
The present statement is concerned with such en- 
quiry and productivity as fairly may be identified with 
the School of Library Service at Columbia University. 

First in order is a review of the essays developed by 

candidates for the degree of Master of Science since 

the enrollment of such students began in 1927. These 
essays represent the final element in a plan of concen- 
tration, the other features of which for each student 
are Major courses and prior experience in a cognate 
branch of library work. They are developed in con- 
nection with a seminar, at which the appropriate tech- 
niques of investigation are treated ; and in each case 
under what amounts to an informal committee con- 
sisting of the Dean, the instructor in charge of the 
student's major course, and a third member of the 
faculty who advises regarding form. Something over 
one hundred essays have been presented in the seven 
years, and about twenty are (n preparation. 

In the approving of essay topics the School of Li- 
brary Service believes that (t has avoided the chiet 
errors sometimes alleged against faculties in this con- 
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nection, namely, that they tend either to impose sub- 
jects from above, or to permit a latitude of choice 
which students’ capacities and judgment do not war- 
rant. If results suggest that the program of investiga- 
tion as a whole is liberally detined, this is partly because 
in the preparation of essays, of all places, play must 
be left for individuals’ talents and interests and to 
meet the exigencies of the work as it proceeds. It is 
partly because of practical factors which cannot be 
avoided. All who have had to do with Master's candi- 
dates in their efforts upon essays know that such stu- 
dents ordinarily are obliged to spend many hours in 
learning methods of attack, and that the total time 
available to them infrequently is such as to permit con- 
tributions to knowledge. hey are aware, moreover, 
that complications arise once sources are comprehended 
which the investigator cannot manipulate with his own 
unaided effort. For example, questionnaires are in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory, since returns tend to be few 
and reluctant, and charged with subjective and even 
uninterpretable elements. Again, the collaboration 
from libraries indispensable for many projects cannot 
be demanded, and often is unobtainable on any terms. 
Finally, the funds and personal assistance sometimes 
found essential are seldom at the disposal of students. 
Such facts are potent in limiting the choice of essay 
subjects, and militate particularly against studies of 
service conditions. 

Despite the circumstances above recited, the projects 
of candidates for the degree of Master of Science at 
the School of Library Service show a wide topical 
range. Naturally those have predominated which could 
be prosecuted without disproportionate attention to 
new techniques, without dependence upon question- 
naires, without placing undue burdens upon libraries, 
and without co-laborers and \arge expenditure. In the 
bibliographical field eleven studies of the early im- 
prints of American states have been completed, some 
of which now are in published form, while four others 
are under way and a similar series for seventeenth 
century England has been begun; and some twenty- 
three essays on significant reference tools and biblio- 
graphical enterprises have been written, including a 
series of histories of the more important general ency- 
clopedias. Administration in various aspects has been 
treated, notably that of public, children’s, school and 
college libraries, the most considerable homogeneous 
group of essays under any of these headirigs being one 
of eleven items concerned with the building of book 
collections in college libraries. Library extension, read- 
ing habits and interests, education for librarianship 
and cataloging have been put under investigation, as 
have also interlibrary loans, United States government 
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publications, and scattered subjects related chiefly to 
book production and the book resources in certain 
restricted fields. The scope of subjects as a group is 
broadening constantly, the essays representing at their 
best useful products, and at their least a departure 
from the process of absorption predominantly typified 
by study in course. 

No dissertations as yet have developed from the 
Columbia doctorate plan; for although the machinery 
is ready, no candidate has gone far in utilizing it. The 
arrangement provides for entry through the School 
of Library Service doorway, in conformity with regu- 
lations holding for other professional units of the Uni- 
versity; for submission of programs to a Joint Com- 
mittee on Graduate Instruction; for election of work 
in the School of Library Service and in other depart- 
ments; and for award of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by the faculties of Political Science, Philos- 
ophy and Pure Science. The standards accordingly are 
those fixed by the University for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, without danger of dilution by nar- 
rowly professional elements. They compel excursion 
into those subject fields upon which the )arger library 
work of the future is assumed to depend; and as far 
as institutional requirements can accomp)ish this, they 
assure the ample knowledge, the liberal conceptions, 
and the facility in putting scholarly equipment to 
social uses which the new day seems to expect of its 
leaders. And, what is most pertinent to the present 
discussion, they make certain that when doctoral dis- 
sertations are accepted these will be contributions, in 
the same measure that holds for the results of investi- 
gation in physics, in economics, or in languages. 

It can hardly be boastful in the present connection 
to point out the extent to which the schools offering 
higher degrees are in advance of the profession. They 
are going concerns, in position to provide the varied 
programs and the opportunities for subject equipment, 
as well as the introduction to methods of investigation, 
which librarians insist are needed ; yet so far none has 
worked to its capacity. 

Of productive work by members of the faculty and 
staff, that completed presumably is known in propor- 
tion to its value and importance, and need not be 
dwelt upon here. That in train merits mention as 
follows: 


By Dr. Lehmann-Haupt, a manuscript on the re- 
binding of old books, based on observation in 
Europe and developed from a talk given before 
the conference of eastern college librarians in 
1932; and a paper on the historical transition 
from manuscripts to printed books, this to be one 
number of a series on the history of printing 
which he is editing for the Dolphin. 

By Professor MacPherson, a textbook to be entitled 
“Practical Problems in Cataloging,” including 
chapters on catalogers’ reference books, the me- 
chanical upkeep of the catalog, the cataloging of 
foreign books, full and selective cataloging, difh- 
cult names and their entry, the cost of cataloging, 
the cataloging of special collections, and co-opera- 
tive cataloging; also, a text on romanticism in 

the tales of Edgar Allan Poe, the publication of 
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which is delayed only by the threats of Sitigation 
confronting perennially those who attempt work 
in this field. 

By Miss Hutchins, a revision of the Hutchings, 
Johnson and Williams Guide to the Use of Li. 
braries ; and a treatment of problems in the teach- 
ing of reference books and reference work, based 
upon study and experiments at the School ot 
Library Service. 

By Miss Carpenter, a test, looking to published re- 
sults, of the application in six junior high schoo)s 
in New York City of the proposals set forth in 
her recent article on correlating the schoo) library 
and the class-room.? 

By Professor Cleavinger, a brochure with the cap- 
tion, “The Public Library in the United States,” 
to replace the pamphlet entitled “Yhe Free Public 
Library,” which appeared as number 6 of the old 
Manua) of Library Economy. — 

By Professor Reece, work on library school instruc- 
tion and management, of which the first portion 
in book form is to deal with the curriculum in 
library schools, 

By Miss Morley, a treatise on business libraries, 
and developed through a so-ca)led “clinic” in 
which leading business librarians contributed ex- 
tensive information regarding policies and prac- 
tices. 

By Professor Hazeltine, investigations in England 
of the children’s literature of the Victorian period, 
to issue in a study of the contributions to chil- 
dren’s literature by Margaret Scott Gatty and 
her daughter, Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

By Miss Fargo, Research Associate, a book pre- 
senting the underlying factors, problems and ob- 
jectives in preparation for school librarianship; 
and a study, under direction of a joint committee 
of the American Library Association and the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, to 
evolve recommendations upon the instruction in 
library functions and library management which 
is appropriate in teachers colleges. 

By Miss Helen Haines, under retention by the 
School of Library Service, an exhaustive work on 
the selection of books for public libraries, now in 
the hands of the printer. 

By Professor Mudge, a new edition of her Guide to 
Reference Books for issue in 1935; a manual of 
reference method; a handbook on bibliographical! 
method and on the use of libraries for graduate 
students in universities; and a Bronté bibliog- 
raphy and dictionary, begun some years back in 
collaboration with Minnie Ear] Sears. 


Built partly of items such as those cited above, but 
beginning with Shaw’s translation of Schneider's 
Handbuch, a series of publications sponsored by the 
School of Library Service is projected. Although no 
general title for this has been settled upon, it seems 
likely to be announced as “Columbia University 
Studies in Library Service.” Of less formal nature, « 


2 Carpenter, H. S. “Correlating Library and Class-Room.”’ Wilson 


Bulletin, 8: 383-90 (March, 1934), 452-57 (April, 1934). 
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considerable body of organized matter has grown up 
in connection with the several Home Study courses. 
This consists of syllabi and texts more finished than 
ordinarily are necessary for students in residence, 
which are mimeographed and copyrighted, although 
not printed. Miss Morley’s manuscript on business 
libraries and Miss Haines’ on the selection of books 
already mentioned, are outgrowths of such work, and 
similar projects for other subjects would be a natural 
development. 

The most notable monument of investigation so far 
associated with the School of Library Service is one 
which might elude mention in a mere list of items 
printed and to be printed, It is South Hall, the new 
Columbia University library building, which repre- 
sents years of study and planning on the part of Dean 
Williamson, acting in his capacity as Director of 
Libraries. No detail of construction, mechanical equip- 
ment and administrative convenience escaped scrutiny 
in this, and the result is a building to which it is be- 
lieved librarians will long look for example and 
guidance. 

Finally, it is to be noted that any competent teacher, 
or any alert faculty, as part of each year’s work, neces- 
sarily gives material portions of time to activity of the 
kind here under consideration, even though it is slow 
to reach published form. [n turning to teaching, a 
\ibrarian who is awake to his opportunity becomes by 
force of circumstances a student, and investigator and 
an experimenter. He must hold abreast of the increas- 
ingly voluminous literature relating to library work 
which crowds upon him; he must watch and evaluate 
developments in every sector of the library field; he 
must be aware of practice and discovery in spheres 
related to his own, notably education, sociology, and 
administration; and, in order to adjust quickly to 
whatever may touch his duties he must keep his matter 
and method fluid, trying constantly the effects, with 
particular subjects and groups, of variant procedures 
in presentation and assignment. All this is a matter of 
course, made doubly so because instructors feel their 
detachment from the reference desk, the cataloging de- 
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partment, and the library office; and because they see 
only too clearly that their schools can allow them 
slight time, and that libraries can offer them little 
chance, to renew their first-hand intimacies with 
library work. In all such day-to-day effort, some of 
whose results come to affect the profession generally, 
the School of Library Service is believed to be bearing 
its share. Examples to hand are studies which Miss 
Farr has carried on over a period of years, one devoted 
to the methods and results of making reading assign- 
ments in library schools, and the other concerned with 
the place which courses in education occupy in the 
background of students pursuing courses in schoo) 
library work. Moreover, at the present time the Com- 
mittee on Instruction is engaged in an extensive scru- 
tiny of conditions within and without the school, to 
ascertain whether the moment has come for another 
revision of the curriculum, and for modification of 
teaching and administrative practices. Suggestions and 
data are being sought (1) in studies which concern 
libraries and library work, (2) in the utterances of 
librarians, (3) in the activity of committees of the 
American Library Association and of other agencies 
concerned with library work, (4) in the judgment of 
employers regarding graduates, (5) in the opinions 
of alumni respecting the school, (6) in the experience 
and procedures of library schools generally and of 
schools serving other professions, and (7) in the or- 
ganization of Columbia University insofar as this 
bears upon the School of Library Service. It is hoped 
to assemble and appraise facts indicating how far 
library work now calls for new types of library school 
organization and what these might be. This specific 
undertaking is cited because it is germane to the main 
purpose of the present paper, and also because it indi- 
cates the prominent place which investigation must 
hold in the program of any library school faculty. It 
is a typical instance of that effort at enquiry and pro- 
ductivity which no faculty may neglect, and which in 
the long run may advance librarianship as definitely 
as can studies devoted to bibliography, to readers’ 
needs, or to service conditions. 


“A man of power leaves his impress upon the library and gives it character. Thus the library 
of the university ceases to be thought of as a mere adjunct, or a dull collection of dead materials 
amidst which one will linger in durance as little as possible. It will be thought of as essential 
for that nourishment of the mind from which new life and new forms are reproduced. It will 
consist not merely of books and documents, but of eager scholars and students at work in the 
midst of these materials. There will always be stores of dead books in plenty, and it will be 
part of the duty of the librarian to discover just what are dead, and to dispose of them with 
proper respect. But the greatness of a library consists in the living books of a still living past, 
lying in such order and so placed that living men in each new age may easily get their spirit. 
They will then awake into new vitality, as the seeds which have lain dormant through the 
winter break forth unfailingly into leaf and blossom, when the quickening breath of spring 


plays upon them.” 


—Concludinag remarks on “The University Library of the Future,” 


aiven before the General Session of the College and Reference See 
tion, Montreal, by Sir Robert Falconer. 
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Editorial Forum 


The Canadian Library Council 


THe Dominion Or Canapa has gradually as- 
sumed the réle of a nation which has brought with 
it a pride and _ consciousness 
hitherto lacking. A further evi- 
dence of the coming-of-age of 
Canada is the comparatively 
large number of national bodies 
which have sprung into being in 
the last few years. Among the 
babes in swaddling clothes is the 
Canadian Library Council, which 
was born (or_ re-born) in 
Montreal at the recent conference 
of the American Library Association. 

The idea of a national body of professional li- 
brarians in Canada is by no means new. As early as 
the Seattle conference in 1925 there were efforts 
made to effect a loose organization, and to set about 
certain tasks which seemed obvious and needed doing. 
The late W. O. Carson, Inspector of Libraries of 
Ontario, was one of the prime movers in this work, 
and his subsequent ill-health and death prevented 
more speedy progress than would have occurred 
otherwise. 

By 1927, however, the idea had spread, especially 
throughout the western part of Canada, with the re- 
sult that at the Toronto conference that year an 
executive was appointed to keep the organization 
alive, and to take steps to make it permanent. Before 
this could be accomplished, the time came for re- 
trenchment rather than for expansion. Librarians 
who, with fairly adequate staffs, had been able to 
give some of their time to what seemed a highly de- 
sirable work, were forced to give way to pressure of 
other duties, and so the organization remained a name 
only. Mr. John Ridington, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Britisii Columbia, had been appointed President 
at the Toronto conference, and Mr. Fred Landon, 
librarian of Western University, London, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Both did much good work with such re- 
sources as they had at their command, and much was 
accomplished, not only toward a more permanent 
type of body, but of a practical nature as well. Among 
the things done, mention should be made of the very 
satisfactory arrangements made with the Federal gov- 
ernment, whereby libraries were divided into various 
classes to receive government publications according 
to their need and capacity to use them. The value of 
having a voice carrying the weight of a national body 
was never better exemplified than in this instance. 


CODE 
GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


_ 1934 


THe Lisprary Jouryay 


To anyone who has given thought to the needs a 
well as to the potentialities of libraries in Canada 
there is every evidence of the importance of the or- 
ganization of a professional body. The field bristles 
with work to be done. From Halifax to Victoria, | 
without exception, problems are awaiting solution | 
which no individual library, or no individual province. 
can begin to solve. Vast distances and a correspond. 
ing sparsity of population create difficulties too great 
for a city or a province to overcome. Library legisla. 
tion, where any is in force, is often a positive handi- 
cap to development of library work. Numerous in- 
stances of legislation acting as a millstone about the 
necks of libraries could be instanced, while others 
could be given where antiquated legislation is used 
as an excuse to do nothing. 

Two major rural library demonstrations in extreme 
parts of the Dominion are in progress under funds 
provided by the Carnegie Corporation. How will 
these affect other parts of Canada? Why should any- 
one in British Columbia or Prince Edward Island 
even attempt to interpret their experiences or results 
in Quebec or Saskatchewan? How can Saskatchewan 
and Quebec learn of this experience without feeling 
that they are infringing on the time of those who 
have no direct responsibility in the matter? Educa- 
tion may be one of the responsibilities of the provy- 
inces of Canada, but that a responsibility rests on a 
national body as well, for certain types of effort, 
there can be no question. 

Returning to the thread of our story, the officials 
reported at Montreal that an examination of all pos- 
sible sources of revenue failed to produce sufficient 
encouragement to warrant further effort without 
some external financial support. The Dominion gov- 
ernment is not directly interested in education. To 
persuade nine provinces of the importance and neces- 
sity of financing a national professional body would 
be an impossibility. The suggestion was made that 
the organization might be partially financed by sales 
of publications, but everyone knows that such pub- 
lications are as often a liability as otherwise. This 
left only membership fees as a possible source of 
revenue—and a small one at that. The most opti- 
mistic estimate placed the income from individual, 
institutional and special fees at $2,500 per annum. 
Negotiations were therefore entered into with one of 
the educational foundations, whereby a grant over a 
period of years would be provided. These are still 
pending. The outcome will very materially shape the 
course of the Canadian Library Council, and the 
whole library movement in Canada. 

Each succeeding American Library Association 
Conference at which Canadian librarians have an 
opportunity of foregathering, emphasizes more than 
the last the necessity of setting up in Canada some 
sort of organization to which problems distinctly 
Canadian may be brought. The Montreal Conference 
was no exception. The futility of attempting to set 
up a satisfactory system of distribution and preserva- 
tion of our provincial government documents as at 
present constituted was apparent to all. Contrast the 
situation in Canada with the splendid working ar- 
rangements which the American Library Association 
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public documents committee has been able to effect 
in the United States, and you have a typical example 
of the handicap under which libraries and librarians 
are working in Canada. The Maritime provinces are 
crying for help in reorganization of their whole li- 
brary system, and the presence of no less than twenty- 
two delegates at Montreal from that section of 
Canada is evidence of their enthusiasm. From one of 
the largest Canadian cities more or less frantic calls 
are being made to the American Library Association 
from the Local Council of Women for help in trying 
to meet some of the difficulties that city is having 
with its library. And so we might go on, enumerating 
instances of one kind and another which would appear 
to be awaiting the advent of a new type of leadership 
and directing force which a professional body alone 
can supply, in a manner similar to the professional 
bodies in Great Britain and the United States. 
There is some evidence too that, like the British 
Empire, the professional body on this continent will 
grow by fusion. The organization of Southeastern 
and Southwestern library workers into professional 
groups, and the permanent character of the Pacitic 
Northwest Library Association, as well as many large 
and growing state associations, would indicate that 
special needs call for special treatment. Many 
Canadian librarians are of the opinion that such a 
body in Canada could and would give the fullest co- 
operation to other associations of a similar nature. 
That an office in Canada may be established with 
the full approval and cooperation of the American 
Library Association is today well within the realms 
of possibility. This would insure the permanence and 
stability necessary to the complete success of such a 
movement. It would place at the disposal of Canadian 
librarians the wide experience and the mature judg- 
ment of other workers in this field—an asset of the 
greatest benefit to all concerned. In any event, Mr. 
Carl Milam, Secretary of A. L. A., and Miss Gratia 
Countryman, President at the Montreal Conference, 
have publicly announced that, insofar as they are 
concerned, the fullest help and cooperation will be 
given to any effort toward such a movement in 
Canada, and that in no way will the American Library 
Association be interested in controlling either the 
policies or the methods of a Canadian Library Council 
if one is set up. Such a frank and helpful statement 
did much at Montreal to allay criticism of the possi- 
bility of “American domination” of the Canadian 
library movement, and at the same time encouraged 
some to go further in their efforts toward final or- 
ganization of what is believed will be the most im- 
portant milestone in the history of Canadian libraries. 
The Montreal Conference was again a focal point 
for some three hundred Canadian librarians, and the 
reorganization of the executive of the proposed body 
took place. A representative advisory committee was 
set up which is working on a constitution and 
other details necessary to complete the status of the 
group as a properly qualified body to carry on the 
necessary work. The year 1934-35 should see the 
final steps completed, whereby the Canadian Library 
Council will be something more than a name. 
E. S. RoBINSON 
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Dangers To Scholarship In Reduced 
Book Funds 


Frew Perop_e seem to comprehend what the almost 
universal cutting down of book funds is meaning to 
current and future research and teaching. College |i- 
braries in the United States and elsewhere are not 
now able to buy the more expensive new books, to 
re-stock when copies are worn out, and to subscribe to 
and bind many indispensable journals and transac- 
tions. The effect on college teaching and study is 
already discouraging and may well prove disastrous. 
As my ofhce-force is buying books for over seventy 
colleges receiving grants from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, | know definitely what these and other colleges 
are suffering through cuts in their regular book funds, 
which were generally too small before the current 
reductions. Word reaches me from many colleges that 
students and professors are now very seriously ham- 
pered in their work. If this situation is allowed to 
continue, we shall see a very distinct lowering of col- 
lege scholarship through lack of a sufficient supply of 
the better new books. 

The university and other research libraries have 
been even more hard hit in many cases. Journals have 
been cancelled ruthlessly through sheer necessity. So- 
ciety transactions have also been sacrificed. Zoning 
systems of subscriptions have already been begun and 
must be pushed farther to make both ends meet. 
Important new books, particularly those published in 
countries on the gold standard of currency, must be 
passed by. The great cuts in book funds, joined to the 
depreciation of the dollar, have simply cut the ground 
from under both individual and collective research 
in a great majority of American universities. Particu- 
larly unfortunate is the failure to secure expensive 
sets and reports published in very small editions. 

These are a few only of the results of drastic cuts 
in funds for the support of libraries. Service has suf- 
fered fully as much as have accessions. It is not too 
much to say that we are confronted by a very real 
and serious crisis in the service of libraries to scholar- 
ship. 

Two years ago Dr. Isak Collijn proposed resolu- 
tions to the International Library Committee which 
called attention sharply to this impending danger. 
These resolutions were passed and circulated to the 
Ministries of Education in all countries. It is known 
that they had great weight in many lands—many pro- 
posed reductions were halted or curtailed. In the 
Anglo-Saxon countries—in which no national au- 
thority with control over library budgets cares for 
education—they were generally unheeded. ‘Vhe results 
are already deplorable and threaten to become calami- 
tous. Librarians have been so absorbed in their local 
difficulties that few words of warning on the general 
situation have been heard. ‘National planning” for 
libraries surely should include provision for main- 
taining at their. former high levels library service, 
with books and staffs, to teaching and to research. 
Warner Bisnop 
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THE Liprary Journay 


Montreal Conference 


Council 


Two Counc. sessions were chiefly 
taken up with discussions of national 
planning reported on page 661. A few 
other matters, however, were also 


acted upon. 


Schemes Of Library Service 

At the request of Josephine Adams 
Rathbone, chairman of the Committee 
on Schemes of Library Service, the re- 
port of that committee printed in the 
June, 1934, A. L. A. Bulletin was 
adopted as a progress report, the com- 
mittee was discharged with thanks, and 
the work of future revision and adapta- 
tion of the report to changing condi- 
tions was assigned to the Committee 
on Salaries and Employment. 

The following resolution on Schemes 
of Library Service was adopted: 

“Whereas, The Committee on 
Schemes of Library Service has pre- 
sented a valuable report for considera- 
tion and action, which report it is con- 
vinced will need constant revision and 
adaptation to changing conditions, and 

“Whereas, The Committee asks that 
it be discharged and its work assumed 
by some other agency, now therefore 
be it resolved: 

“1. That the report of the Committee 
on Schemes of Library Service be 
adopted as a report of progress; 

“2. That, as it has requested, 
Committee be discharged; 

“3, That its former functions be as- 
signed to the Committee on Salaries 
and Employment to carry out; 

“4, That the Association express its 
appreciation of the difficult and im- 
portant piece of work the Committee on 
Schemes of Library Service has accom- 
plished ; 

“5. That the recent action of the 
Executive Board in adding an assistant 
in charge of statistics to Headquarters 
Staff be enthusiastically approved; and 

“6, That in view of the unavoidable 
emphasis on finances in library admin- 
istration today, the value of balanced 
salary scales, of proportionate costs of 
staff in various departments, and of 
unit costs in all other types of library 
service are so foremost that the work 
of the present. statistical assistant 
should be enlarged to a department of 
research and statistics of the A. L. A.” 


Shortage Of Books Stressed 


Because of the alarming shortage of 
books in public libraries throughout 
the country, the Council, on June 25, 
adopted the following resolution on the 
recommendation of the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education and the 
Library Extension Board: 

“A serious shortage of books exists 
in public libraries everywhere, due to 
increased demand and decreased in- 
come during the last four years. For- 
mer book stocks are worn out, new 
books cannot be purchased; thus the 


the 


library has lost in part ability to keep 
its readers in touch with current de- 
velopments and is not now rendering 
its full contribution to national re- 
covery. 

“Trustees of every library are asked 
by the Council of the American Library 
Association to call this acute situation 
to the attention of appropriating bodies 
and urge more adequate funds for 
books. 

“Such an increase in book funds 
should not be made at the expense of 
personnel equally necessary for effec- 
tive service.” 


Advocate Work Relief Projects 

Further use of white collar workers 
on work relief projects in and for li- 
braries was advocated by the Council 
on the recommendation of the Library 
Extension Board and the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education, June 25: 

“It is the opinion of the Council of 
the American Library Association in 
session at Montreal, June 25, 1934, that 
many work relief projects of a highly 
desirable and useful type can be set up 
in libraries to utilize effectively the 
services of educated and trained per- 
sons from many professions, including 
librarians now unemployed and with- 
out adequate means of subsistence. 
Libraries generally have demonstrated 
that they can conduct and supervise 
work relief projects with effectiveness. 

“These workers can be utilized in 
libraries in such capacities as: 

“1. Surveyors of library facilities 
and needs. 

“(a) Statewide, under the direction 
of state library planning committees 
and in cooperation with state planning 
boards; 

“(b) In metropolitan areas, counties, 
and other regions under similar direc- 
tion. 

“2. District or neighborhood repre- 
sentatives of the library, who will es- 
tablish contacts with individuals and 
groups, with and through schools and 
other community institutions, and who 
will introduce and extend library serv- 
ice into sections not adequately served 
under present conditions. 

“3. Assistants within the library to 
prepare booklists and indexes, collect 
and arrange pamphlets, government 
documents and other materials, particu- 
larly in technical and special fields, and 
in many similar ways add to existing 
library facilities. 

“4, Advisers and leaders of study 
and discussion groups with the general 
objective of increasing the educational 
value of the library's services. 

“5. Statistical workers to study finan- 
cial, loan, and other records in order 
to assemble information needed in 
planning more economical and efficient 
service. 

“In view of the opportunities libra- 
ries offer for the profitable employment 
of many skilled professional workers, 
the Council urges that the services of 


greater numbers of the more able pro- 
fessional workers be made available, 
even if they are not completely desti- 
tute.” 


To Preserve Records 


William Warner Bishop commented 
on the valuable studies of papers, bind- 
ings, effects of atmospheric conditions, 
and other factors affecting the preserya- 
vation of records made by the Bureay 
of Standards under the guidance of the 
National Research Council with a sub- 
vention by the Carnegie Corporation, 
and offered the following resolution 
which the Council adopted June 30: 

“Resolved, That the Council has fol- 
lowed with keen interest the published 
results of the studies on the preserva- 
tion of books and records made by the 
Bureau of Standards under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation and 
the guidance of a commitee of the Na- 
tional Research Council, and further, 

“That it is plain that further studies 
in this same important field are highly 
desirable and of pressing necessity, 
therefore the Council expresses its 
warm thanks to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, to the Bureau of Standards, and 
the National Research Council for the 
work already done and urges a further 
grant for the continuance of these 
studies.” 


On Discounts 


Following lengthy discussions of 
codes and discounts before the Order 
and Book Selection Round Table and 
the Council, Clarence E. Sherman of- 
fered the following resolution which 
was adopted by the Council June 30: 

“That the Book Buying Committee 
and the Executive Board be instructed 
to resist any downward changes in the 
discounts now enjoyed or allowed to 
libraries of all kinds and also any 
changes in methods of making book 
purchases in the carrying on of the 
normal buying of libraries and to be 
watchful for the interests of libraries 
in all matters of purchase.” 

The Council also voted that a com- 
munication be sent all libraries which 
may be affected adversely under the 
booksellers code, calling upon them to 
register emphatic protests and indicat- 
ing to what authorities such protests 
should be directed. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, inter- 
preting this resolution, was applauded 
by the delegates when he commented: 
“We do not look upon this as a waged 
battle between the book producer and 
book seller on the one hand and the 
librarian on the other. We do have 
conflicting interests, but we also have 
many interests in common, and I should 
like to express that interpretation, if | 
may, and I hope you will accept it, so 
that Mr. Lippincott and Mr. Melcher 
and the rest of us can still be very good 
friends and work in the common inter- 
est of book distribution, and at the 
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came time stand up courageously for 
the things which we believe are right 
for ourselves, as we hope they would 
do also.” 

Joseph W. Lippincott, chairman of 
the Library Committee of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, re- 
ceived similar applause when he ob- 
served later: “The publishers feel that 
these two great associations should 
work together very closely in the fu- 
ture in order to meet the pressure put 
upon us both. I think we will accom- 
plish something by united effort. I as- 


sure you that the publishers are 
most anxious in that direction, 
and that my report will be fa- 


vorable in every way toward every 
problem I have encountered here. 
What we can do I do not know. The 
publishers’ code has not been passed at 
Washington, although we presented it 
last summer and have been working on 
it ever since. It does not affect libraries, 
so I could not very well enter into the 
discussions. I know that you and we 
and the book sellers and all of us are 
trying to work for better literature in 
this country, and I think it is going to 
come, but conditions are very bad just 
now. We are worried about it, the book 
sellers are worried about it, and the 
librarians are worried about it. Let us 
hope that something constructive will 
come out for literature as a whole as 
well as for the particular associations. 

“I am glad that I have seen this 
spirit shown here, and I am going to try 
to see that the same spirit is shown 
wherever I have any contact with other 
associations.” 


Request Of State Libraries 


In connection with national planning 
the Council referred the following 
resolution to the Executive Board: 

“Resolved, That the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries requests that 
in the future its president be named a 
member of any committee appointed to 
consider the development of state 
libraries.” 


Specifications For Binding 


The Book Binding Committee’s re- 
port on specifications for book binding 
was accepted by the Council, but the 
Executive Board was authorized to 
withhold filing of the specifications with 
the National Code Authority of the 
book manufacturing industry until it 
was certain that it would be acceptable 
to that authority with the reservation 
that the A. L. A. might withdraw its 
approval and propose amendments on 
its own initiative at any time. 


Religious Books Section 


At the request of members of the Re- 
ligious Books Round Table, a new sec- 
tion of the Association to be known as 
the Religious Books Section received 
Council approval. 

A complete report of action taken by 
the Council will be reported in the 
A. L. A. Proceedings. 


Committee Discharged 
At the request of James A. McMil- 
len, Chairman, the Committee on Co- 


operation with the American Society 
for Horticultural Science, was dis- 
charged. 


N. E. A. Cooperation 

At a meeting of the A. L A. Commit- 
tee on Cooperation with the N. E. A. 
held in Washington, March 29, the re- 
lationship between school and public 
libraries was the subject of prolonged 
discussion and resulted in the formula- 
tion of a statement which was presented 
before the Council by Ada F. Live- 
right, Chairman. The report was re- 
ferred back to the Committee for re- 
consideration and clarification. 

Reference Data For Periodicals 

The report of the Joint Committee on 
the Proposed American Recommended 
Practice for Reference Data for Pe- 
riodicals was referred to the Executive 
Board with recommendations to carry 
it out. See report of Periodicals Sec- 
tion, p. 660. 


Other Resolutions 


Be It Resolved, that at the close of 
the Fifty-Sixth Annual Conference, 
concerned with the “Charting of the 
Course for Libraries,’ the American 
Library Association, in open session as- 
sembled, records its gratitude for the 
welcome so graciously extended to it by 
the City of Montreal, its Universities 
and Libraries, likewise by the City of 
Westmont, its civic and library oth- 
cers; and for the excellent arrange- 
ments and generous provisions for its 
comfort and enjoyment made by Ger- 
hard R. Lomer, Aegidius Fauteux, and 
Helene Grenier, the Local Committee, 
the Sub-committee, and their col- 
leagues. 

The Association also records its sin- 
cere appreciation of the publicity given 
to its call to conference and to the re- 
ports of its deliberations by the pro- 
fessional library journals, the daily 
press, and the Radio Stations. It ex- 
presses its warmest thanks to the many 
distinguished visitors who have con- 
tributed to the programs through their 
presence and the'r discussions; to the 
exhibitors for their instructive dis- 
plays; and to the Headquarters staff 
for that able organization and untir- 
ing energy which have made this Con- 
ference an outstanding success. 

—Dorothy Annable 
F. C. Jennings 
John Adam Lowe, chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 


It was VOTED, That the Council 
encourage all state and regional asso- 
ciations having meetings during the 
next several months to give considera- 
tion to questions raised by the “Notes 
for a National Plan for Libraries, June 
15, 1934,” and particularly to. those 
parts of this statement which have been 
adopted by the Council (see page 
661). 


The following resolution was passed 
at the Visual Methods Round Table, 
June 29; to be sent to the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on National Planning: 
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“Whereas, The demand for larger ed- 
ucational and social services from li- 
braries is bringing increased pressure 
upon their resources; 

“Whereas, Books alone are inadequate 
to meet the needs of the public now 
looking to libraries for guidance in ed- 
ucation and more intelligent citizen- 
ship; 

“Whereas, Formal education of all 
types is making greatly increased use 
of visual aids; 

“The Visual Methods Committee 
meeting on June 29, 1934, recommends 
the establishment of regional centers 
for such aids, and that as a demonstra- 
tion, such a center be attached to an 
existing library to show what can be 
accomplished by means of visual aids 
of various types in one area.” 


Sections And 
Round Tables 


Adult Education Round Table 

A letter from the Secretary of the 
Association to the Chairman of the 
meeting was read as follows: 

“May I call your attention to a 
matter so timely and important that 
you may want to discuss it at the 
Conference, in large or small groups, 
to include it in next year’s program. 

“A conference on Youth Problems 
was held in Washington the first of 
June, under the auspices of the Com- 
missioner of Education of the United 
States. As a result of that discussion, 
a ‘Continuing Commission on Youth 
Problems’ is to be set up. National 
agencies, as Rotary, are concentrating 
on the problem. Many state and local 
groups are considering it. The ages 
16 to 25 inclusive are being given 
special consideration, and particularly 
those who cannot continue high school 
or college or find employment. 

“Obviously this touches libraries 
closely. President Countryman repre- 
sented the A.L.A. at the conference 
in Washington and brought libraries 
into the picture. We hope that a 
librarian may be invited to serve on 
the standing commission. 

“What can the local library do to 
serve more young people, and to serve 
more effectively? How can it coordi- 
nate its efforts with those of other 
community agencies? How can_ the 
several library departments concerned 
(children’s or intermediates, readers’ 
advisory, lending, ete.) coordinate 
their efforts? 

“A.L.A. Headquarters will be glad 
to hear of concrete methods now used 
and of plans being made, and_ will 
serve as a clearing house for ideas.” 


American Association Of Law 
Libraries 

The most significant result of the 
twenty-ninth annual conference of the 
American Association of Law Libra- 
ries, Montreal, June 25-30, was the 
adoption of the Roalfe Expansion 
Plan. Under this plan a permanent 
headquarters for the Association, 
directed by the Secretary-Treasurer, 
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will be established in Washington, 

The complete record of the pro- 
ceedings and full texts of papers de- 
livered are printed in the July issue 
of the Law Library Journal. 


Bibliographical Society of America 


Miss Winifred Gregory presented 
a very encouraging report on the 
progress of the Bibliography of 
American Newspapers since 1821. 
While the work of the central oftice, 
opened at the Library of Congress last 
January, has to date been chiefly or- 
ganization of the enterprise through- 
out the country, and while the difh- 
culties are great owing to the wider 
scattering of the material in small 
local and special libraries, private col- 
lections, etc., than was the case with 
the Union List of Serials, and to the 
incomplete cataloging of newspapers 
in some of these smaller libraries, the 
organization already affected and the 
list of cooperating agencies is most 
promising and the progress made in 
at least half-a-dozen states is impres- 
sive. Among other suggestions, Miss 
Gregory recommended making more 
general use of volunteer workers of 
good general education, regardless of 
lack of library training, and a study 
of existing laws in different states 
regarding the legal deposit of local 
newspapers in the state library. 

Mr. Lydenberg had, for once, to 
present a somewhat discouraging re- 
port—that Sabin failed to be com- 
pleted on the date scheduled (June 
1934) and that so far it has been im- 
possible to raise sufficient funds for 
completing it on the scale contem- 
plated. A small grant is available, 
however, and it will at least be pos- 
sible to prepare for print and publish 
the material now in hand, with re- 
duced scale of bibliographical infor- 
mation and with no field work. 

For the Committee on the Gesamt- 
hatalog der Preussischen Bibliotheken, 
Mr. Van Hoesen reported a general 
circularization of larger libraries with 
personal letters from members of the 
committee or their collaborators in 
various sections of the country, and 
the at least partially successful at- 
tempt to enlist the assistance of the 
learned societies through the secre- 
taries’ conference of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. In spite of the 
unfavorable financial conditions, it 
appears that at least fifty-five copies 
are on subscription for American 
libraries—for a few of which the 
Committee can claim same credit~ 
and that at least a dozen other libra- 
ries are either “good prospects” or are 
still hoping for a turn in their affairs 
which may enable them to subscribe. 

President Shearer's report recom- 
mending the proposed Monograph 
Serics was heartily approved, the gen- 
eral opinion appearing to favor an 
attempt to raise a revolving fund as 
saan as practicable rather than an at- 


tempt to finance the series by an in- 
crease in dues. 

Approval was voted on Mr. Cole's 
suggested motto for the Society: 

“BIBLIOGRAPHY ... THE MAcGIcaL 
Key THat Opens Att DeposiTories 
Or Wispom Anpb Reveats THEIR Hip- 
DEN TREASURES,” 


In The Past The Library Jour- 
nal reports have been largely 
devoted to summaries of the va- 
rious Section and Round Table 
programs, reports which in the 
natural limitation of magazine 
space cannot be much more 
than an elaboration of the pro- 
gram as already presented and 
by no method can a journal do 
more than closely summarize 
the printing of the full text 
awaiting the appearance of The 
Proceedings. 

This year groups were asked 
to send in reports of only the 
significant aspects of their sec- 
tions’ accomplishments or pro- 
posals for the future. There- 
fore, on these pages will be 
found the resolutions, new 
trends of purpose, changes in 
organizations, etc., with no at- 
tempt to summarize the papers 
presented. 


Catalog Section 


Miss Harriet D. MacPherson re- 
ported for the Committee on Catalog- 
ing and Classification and stated that 
they had been concerned entirely with 
matters relating to subject headings. 
One result of this was the appoint- 
ment of a preliminary committee to 
consider the feasibility of securing 
space in some publication for the dis- 
cussion of subject headings in advance 
of L. C. decisions. It was voted to 
have a committee appointed to take 
charge of a column for subject head- 
ing discussion. 


Junior Members Round Table 


Mr. H. M. Lydenberg of the New 
York Public Library and Mr. Car) L. 
Cannon of the Yale University Li- 
brary presented a number of projects 
for the group’s consideration. Mr. 
Lydenberg’s proposal had to do with 
the collection of sources on library 
science. Mr. Cannon gave a list of 
twenty-one needed reference tools on 
which cooperative work might be un- 
dertaken. It was voted that the group 
go on record in favor of the work on 
Terminology, and it was decided to 
submit Mr. Lydenberg’s report to the 
Activities Committee with power to 
act on it. It was also voted that the 
work of exchange service in library 
positions be started by the Activities 
Committee. 


Maritime Library Association 


On June 28, the librarians of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, at- 
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tending the Montreal Conference, me 
and reorganized the Maritime Library 
Association with fourteen members. 


National Association Of State 
Libraries 


The Executive Committee reporte: 
on the selection of a design for the 
Association insignia, and on a federal! 
bill to incorporate the Association, 
This bill passed the Senate, but died 
in the House on account of the ad- 
journment of Congress. The Execu- 
tive Committee was instructed to re- 
quest Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
to reintroduce the bill for federal in- 
corporation of the Association and 
Miss Watts was instructed to handle 
the matter as in the past. 


Periodicals Section 


The report of the Joint Committee 
on Proposed American Recommended 
Practice for Reference Data for Pe- 
riodicals, prepared by the Cha‘rman, 
Miss Carolyn F. Ulrich, was read by 
Mr Faxon. The Joint Committee 
which was formed in 1931 has pro- 
gressed in its work most satisfactorily 
during the past year. In the mean- 
time the American Library Associa- 
tion and Special Libraries Association 
became an Associate Member of the 
American Standards Association and, 
since the Spring of 1933, the work on 
the project has been continued under 
the procedure of the latter organiza- 
tion. The Committee now has a draft 
of ten proposed recommendations 
which it purposes to send to about 
2,000 publishers for acceptance, if 
funds are available. The list of ten 
proposed recommendations will be 
printed in a later issue of THe Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL. 


Publicity Committee 


In closing, Miss Smith called atten- 
tion to the A. L. A. Publicity Com- 
mittee’s revised publication, Leads No. 
7, Posters, Publicity Aids, and Deco- 
rative Material, which is available at 
A. L. A. Headquarters at a cost of 
twenty-five cents, and Leads No. 11, 
Books, Ideas, and Inquiring Minds— 
which is fifty cents. 


Young People’s Reading Round Table 


At the Montreal Conference, the 
continuing growth of interest in the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table 
was evidenced by the large attendance 
at its meeting. The need for a broader 
comprehensive training of librarians 
working with young people, and 
closer cooperation with the Children’s 
Section, School Libraries Section, and 
the Adult Education Round Table are 
specific objectives which seem sz 
nificant to the committee appointed to 
take in hand a survey made in 1932 
of work with young people in larger 
libraries of the United States and 
Canada. The social approach and the 
importance of individual contacts are 
the two trends emphasized at the 
present time in this phase of library 
work. 
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A National Plan For Libraries 


THe AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
at the Montreal conference indorsed: 

Federal aid for libraries and assump- 
tion by the national government of 
responsibility for leadership in the 
library movement. 

The enactment of a law in every 
state providing for the certification of 
librarians. 

State aid for school libraries. 

Close coordination of university and 
other large libraries to increase the 
accessibility of research materials to 
all scholars and advanced students. 

Federation and coordination of pub- 
lic libraries in large systems, each sys- 
tem to serve a metropolitan area, a 
large county or several counties. 

Several months ago the Executive 
Board appointed a Planning Commit- 
tee consisting of Harry M. Lydenberg, 
Ralph Munn, Louis R. Wilson, and 
Carl H. Milam. They and President 
Countryman solicited received 
helpful suggestions from many sources, 
outside as well as inside the library 
profession, and in the light of these 
suggestions made recommendations to 
the Council looking toward national 
planning. The Planning Committee's 
statement to the Council is printed in 
full herewith. 

Some of the proposals, it is hoped, 
will be useful to state library plan- 
ning committees, and perhaps sugges- 
tive to Canadian librarians also, 
though they have been prepared by 
librarians of the United States with 
their own country chiefly in mind. 

The paragraphs in italics are those 
indorsed by the Council. They are ex- 
pressions of the opinion and convic- 
tion of the Association as of June, 
1934. The starred paragraphs were 
discussed, but action was postponed 
until the next meeting of the Council. 
The paragraphs not italicized or 
starred were not submitted for action. 
Many of them need revision and ex- 
tension. Criticisms are solicited. 


A National Plan 


The maintenance of democratic in- 
stitutions depends largely on the en- 
lightenment of the people and on the 
vitality of their cultural and_ social 
ideals. 

The growth in the quantity and 
complexity of knowledge points to the 
need for a lengthening of the period 
of education. The constantly accelerat- 
ing rate of change indicates that man 
must be forever bringing his know}- 
edge up to date if his usefulness as 
worker and citizen is to be maintained. 
A greater degree of economic security 
and more leisure for large numbers of 
the population may be expected to re- 
sult—as an accession of wealth and 
leisure has resulted in the past—in an 
expansion of interest in things of 
beauty and of spiritual value. 

lf the best traditions of our culture 
are to be maintained and our hopes for 
the future achieved, there must be uni- 


versal education at the lower levels, 
more widespread education at the 
higher levels. There must also be— 
what is now largely lacking in many 
areas, and only meagerly provided in 
most—opportunity for continuing self- 
education at all levels, rapid diffusion 
of uncensored facts and ideas to all 
citizens, and a cultivation of appre- 
ciation of social and cultural values 
which will prevent the domination of 
life by material motives. 

To meet America’s needs there must 
be a new conception of the organiza- 
tion, functions and activities of the 
agencies which contribute to educa- 
tional, social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional interests. It is not enough that 
existing agencies simply be provided 
with additional funds. They must be 
expanded, coordinated, and adequately 
financed to provide for every person 
from childhood to old age the oppor- 
tunity and continuous encouragement 
for the fullest possible development of 
personal ability and social under- 
standing. 

In any such program of service, 
reading—and libraries which provide 
reading matter of all kinds to all ages 
—will play an important part. 

Every American citizen should have 
a publicly supported library near at 
hand, through which will be made 
available to him such printed mate- 
rials as he may wish to use for in- 
formation, self-improvement, scholar- 
ship, cultural advancement, and rec- 
reation; which will provide such aid 
in the selection and use of materials, 
and guidance in planning and pursu- 
ing his reading, study, and research 
as he may need and desire; and which 
will stimulate and help to satisfy his 
intellectual curiosity and reading in- 
terest in questions of current impor- 
tance. 

The public library typifies democ- 
racy. Those who come within its doors 
are from every walk of life, the edu- 
cated and the uneducated, the highest 
to the lowest. They are supplied with 
books to meet their wants as varied 
as are the needs of a complex society. 

What books mean in an organized 
society cannot be measured, but a pro- 
gressive society without books cannot 
be imagined. What people read is no 
small factor in determining what they 
are. In a civilization growing daily 
more complex people need the best 
thought expressed in books to guide 
them. 

Library Objectives 

The objectives of the library are to 
assemble and preserve books and re- 
lated materials in organized collections 
and, through stimulation and guidance, 
lo promote their use to the end that 


children, young people, men, and 
women may have opportunity and en- 
couragement: 


To educate themselves continuously; 
To aid in the advancement of knowl- 


edge; 


To improve their capacity for appre- 
ciation and production in cultural 
fields; 

To improve their ability to partici- 
pate usefully in activities in which they 
are involved as citizens; 

To equip themselves, and kecp them- 
selves equipped, for efficient activity in 
useful occupations and practical af- 
fairs; 

To keep abreast of progress in the 
sctences and other fields of knowledge; 

To maintain the precious heritage 
of freedom of expression and a con- 
structively critical attitude toward all 
public issues; 

To make such use of leisure time as 
will promote personal happiness and 
social well-being; 

The process of assembling books 
for these objectives involves the com- 
mand of experience and judgment, not 
only in the appraisal of their intrinsic 
literary qualities, but of their useful- 
ness in relation to the needs and inter- 
ests of the community and the intel- 
lectual and cultural levels of its 
members. 

The process of organizing requires 
training and proficiency in the princt- 
ples and methods of librarianship and 
their practical application to the books 
to be organized and the varied groups 
of readers to be served. 

Library service will become a social 
enterprise participating and cooperat- 
ing with all other agencies and forces 
concerned with the welfare and prog- 
ress of humanity. In this service one 
of the chief elements will be a person- 
nel bringing to its task adequate edu- 
cation and training and a wide va- 
ricty of special interests and aptitudes, 
but, above all, a broad and sympa- 
thetic comprehension of the expanding 
opportunitics and their concomitant re 
Sponsibilities in the administration of 
the library and its hooks as a source of 
power and enlightenment. 

A system of libraries which will 
serve these ends would seem to be, 
with our public school system, the mini- 
mum cultural equipment necessary for 
civilized living in America. 


Our Existing Library System 


The United States now has some ten 
thousand national, state, county, mu- 
nicipal, school, college, and university 
libraries. They typify America’s inter- 
est in education, culture, and reerea- 
tional reading. They have millions of 
Their total investments repre- 
sent a not insignificant share of our 
national wealth. They are regularly 
used by perhaps twenty-four million 
people, They circulate hundreds of 
millions of books a year. 

Our national library, the Library of 
Congress, is one of the largest libraries 
in the world, and one of the most sat- 
isfactorily organized for public use. 
There are other great libraries, rich 
storehouses and workshops for schol- 
ars. The public library is one. of 


books. 
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America’s great contributions to civil- 
ization. It endeavors to make easily 
accessible to people of all ages and all 
levels of educational attainment the 
best of the world’s knowledge as re- 
corded in print and guidance in its use. 
At its best, it serves the cultural, edu- 
cational, and leisure time needs of the 
community without compulsion, censor- 
ship, or bias, at low cost. 

But American hibraries are not prop- 
erly distributed or coordinated for the 
uses of scholarship, for the general 
diffusion of knowledge, for cultural 
stimulation, or for providing recrea- 
tiona) reading. The great libraries are 
largely concentrated in a few areas. 
Many small libraries are so inade- 
quately equipped with books and staff 
that they cannot meet the needs of those 
who wish to use them. Some states and 
some cities maintain several separate, 
independent library agencies, serving 
essentially the same population, About 
forty million people have no Socal pub- 
lic library service of any kind. Even 
the best libraries have not achieved the 
maximum possibilities of public useful- 
ness. 

We have many libraries but we do 
not have a coordinated library system. 
Only a part of the population is served. 

The inequalities of the present sys- 
tem, which leaves a third of the popu- 
lation with no library service and an- 
other third with very little, must be 
overcome. 

e 

The library is an agency for educa- 
tion, culture, scholarship, and recrea- 
tion. Its maintenance is primarily the 
function of the state and local govern- 
ment. But the inequalities of taxable 
resources among the several states, the 
importance of the library's objectives 
to the whole nation, and the need for 
national and regional cooperation espe- 
cially among libraries for scholarship 
and research, lead to the conclusion 
that the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments might well share the respon- 
sibility for library support. 

The proposals which follow are 
based on this conclusion. 


The State’s Responsibility 

* For libraries, as for schools, the 
state should assume responsibility for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
adequate service for a)) inhabitants. 

In each state there should be a state 
library agency charged with the func- 
tian of developing and coordinating 
library service throughout the state. 
Competent leadership by such an 
agency requires not only special train- 
ing but also strength of character, 
forceful personality, administrative 
ability, and freedom from harmful po- 
litical interference on the part of those 
connected with it. 

In every state where two or more 
Separate state library agencies exist, 
efforts should be made to bring about 
such consolidation or cooperation as is 
in fine with good administrative prac- 


tice and as will improve library 
The state library agency should 


serve as the central lending library for 


the state, coordinating all the book re- 
sources of the state, as a means of sup- 
plementing local library facilities. 
Pending the establishment of complete 
library service for the state, it may 
need to serve isolated readers or 
groups of readers directly. 


Public Libraries: 


Each state should have a system of 
public libraries available for all its 
population. comparatively small 
number—say five hundred—large pub- 
lic library systems might provide better 
service for all the people in the United 
States than is now available except in 
a few cities and counties, Each system 
might serve a large county or several 
counties or a large metropolitan area. 
The emphasis should be on the natural 
area of interest, irrespective of city, 
county, or possibly even state lines. 
Each community would have a branch 
of the large library system or a com- 
munity library federated with other 
community libraries in a large system. 

*In order to provide adequate state- 
wide public library service it will be 
increasingly necessary for the state to 
appropriate funds suthcient for a mini- 
mum program, to be supplemented as 
desired by loca) funds. 

Laws permitting or requiring the 
establishment of such library systems 
should be enacted in all states now 
without them. 

In every community where there are 
two or more librartes serving the pub- 
lic (as for example, public, school, 
municipal university, and state univer- 
sity libraries), efforts should be made 
to bring about such consolidation, co- 
operation, or division of responsibility 
as will promote economy and improved 
SOTUCE, 


School Libraries: 


Because the daily use of library ma- 
terials is indispensable to the modern 
American program of elementary and 
secondary education, every child 
should have access within his schoal ta 
a variety of well chosen books and 
other printed materials. This means 
that larger schools, both elementary 
and secondary, should be provided 
with organized libraries presided over 
by professionally prepared personnel, 
and that smaller schools should be pro- 
vided with books and organized li- 
brary service through participation in 
some plan of large-unit administra- 
tion. In order to bring these condi- 
tions about, those responsible for the 
administration and financing of both 
schools and public libraries should come 
together locally and as state and re- 
giona) groups to work out programs 
giving to schools adequate school {i- 
brary service and facilities without 
unnecessary duplication of physica) 
equipment, reading materials, or per- 
sonnel, and without curtailment of 
reading opportunities for adults. It 
will also be necessary for boards of 
education to budget schoo) Jibraries 
and library service on the same basis 
as they are accustomed to budget other 
educational indispensables such as 
textbooks and teaching service, and 
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to arrange for the certification and 
employment of schoo) library person- 
nel on a professional basis. 

State aid to school libraries has 
proved its value in a number of state; 
Such aid should be greatly extended. 


University and College Libraries: 

College libraries should contribute to 
the specific objectives of the college. 
They must be greatly expanded to 
serve adequately the educational and 
cultural needs of students and faculty, 

Changing methods of instruction 
and the relation between the use of 
library books and_ student progress 
must be studied as the basis for con- 
tinuous modification of the library and 
its service. 

University and other libraries for 
research should be closely coordinated 
(by voluntary cooperation and plan- 
ning) with each other and with col- 
lege, state, and large public libraries 
to avoid unnecessary duplication and 
to increase the availability and accessi- 
bility of needed books, manuscripts, 
and related materials to research 
workers in all parts of the country. 

Universities and colleges, especially 
those supported by the state, should be 
prepared to meet the library needs of 
research workers throughout the state 
and to support the work of their exten- 
sion departments insofar these 
needs cannot be met by other library 
agencies in the state. 


National Responsibilities 

The federal government should as- 
sume responsibility for mation-wide 
leadership in the library movement 
through a library agency associated 
with other agencies responsible for 
general educational, cultural, and rec- 
reational activities. 

The federal government should rec- 
ognize the inevitable inequalities in 
library facilities in the several states 
due to inequalities of taxable re- 
sources, and provide financial aid to 
the end that reasonable facilities to use 
and borrow books and other printed 
materials may be avatlable throughout 
the nation; such funds to be allocated 
to the several states and territories 
through such state library agencies and 
on such terms as may be approved hy 
the appropriate officer of the govern- 
ment. 

Our national library has achieved 
distinction in its service to Congress, 
scholars, and libraries throughout the 
nation. Lt should be maintained and 
developed in such a way as to extend 
this service in an increasingly effective 
way. 

Under some nation-wide leadership 
such coordination and division of re- 
sponsibility for special collections and 
special services should be established, 
involving all national, university, and 
other research libraries, as will tend to 
make the materials of scholarship 
equally available to people in all parts 
of the country. 

Books 

For the general reader and student 
seeking a genera) education Americas 
library system should provide enough 
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- of the most useful books and other 
printed materials to meet all reasona- 
ble demands, within easy access of all 
persons. This will probably mean: 

That the library will greatly increase 
its supply of copies of the socially use- 

fu) books in greatest demand; 

That more national cooperation in 
book evaluation will be provided for; 

That library purchase of novels 
which have little literary or social 
value will decrease; 

That pamphlets and periodicals 
(which can be produced quickly to 
meet current needs) will form an in- 
creasingly important share of the li- 
brary’s collection ; 

That more books which synthesize 
knowledge in simple, direct, interest- 
ing style will be sought. 

For specialists and research workers 
the library system must make available 
throughout the whole country the 
printed and manuscript material re- 
quired in scholarly investigation. This 
apparently will necessitate: 

Establishment or development of li- 
braries for research in Jarge regions 
now without them and division of re- 
sponsibility among all libraries for the 
collection and distribution of such ma- 
terials, 

Great development of reproduction 
devices so that the content of any book 
or manuscript available anywhere in 
the world may be made quickly avail- 
able to any reputable student anywhere 
in the country, 

Every public library system should 
endeavor to make it possible for any 
patron to secure information concern- 
ing any subject. This should be ef- 
fected through additions to the library 
itself, or through coordination of spe- 
cialized libraries with it. 

Libraries should assume responsibil- 
ity for the preservation and use of 
visual materials and mechanical sub- 
stitutes for the printed page. 

The library will cooperate with 
writers, editors, and publishers to in- 
sure production of books suited to the 
needs and reading abilities of groups 
of readers now not adequately pro- 
vided for. 

The public library will stimulate and 
encourage individual ownership of 
books, believing the private library 
plays an important part in the cul- 
tural life of the community. 


Personnel 


The service of the intellectual and 
cultural interests of the American peo- 
ple through libraries requires large 
numbers of educated men and women 
with good personality and special 
training. They must understand people 
as well as books. They should know 
something about the reading interests 
and habits of their public. ‘They must 
know how to share with people their 
knowledge of books and subjects. 
Readers’ advisory service should be 
greatly extended so that a) readers 
may have an opportunity to use such 
service. The librarian who works with 


the general readec must be something 


of a sociologist, psychologist, and prac- 
tical student of community life. He 
must be trained to work with individ- 
uals of many ditterent kinds. The |i- 
brarian who works with scholars must 
be a scholar himself. 

The librarian who works with chil- 
dren and young people should be con- 
versant with literature and capable of 
introducing it to them, and should be 
familiar with the best thought in the 
educational and psychological fields. 

The library administrator must be 
competent to participate in the cuor- 
dination of all educational, recrea- 
tional, and cultural agencies in his 
community. Salaries should be com- 
mensurate with education, training, 
ability, and responsibility. 

Schools which are broad enough and 
specialized enough to train such per- 
sonnel should be maintained. It is 
necessary that these schools be con- 
stantly adjusting themselves to the 
changing conditions in order to meet 
the needs of libraries and society for 
special types of service, that they 
should be adequately distributed so 
that all sections of the country will be 
served with reasonable ease. 

Certification of librarians should be 
provided for by state law in all states 
where it is now lacking, as a means of 
improving library service through 
raising the standard of library person- 
nel and preventing the appointment of 
unqualified persons. 

The Library And Its Public 


The library should become a more 
dynamic institution, which will assume 
its full share of responsibility for 
stimulating curiosity and reading in- 
terest to the end that the educational 
and cultural objectives of the country 
and the community may be advanced. 
It must be aware of the adult educa- 
tion movement and of the interest in 
informal education of all sorts, and do 
its full share to provide leadership and 
service. 

Books should be saore accessible. The 
library’s welcome should be universally 
understood, The librarian and library 
assistant should know how to help all 
sorts of readers of all ages. In school 
every child should acquire the habit of 
reading and of turning to books and 
libraries for information. Books must 
be available quickly and easily, Regu- 
lations should be simple. There should 
be staff members whose chief work is 
outside the library establishing helpful 
relations between the library and or- 
ganized groups and individuals. Where 
necessary, books should be delivered 
to the home. } 

Every citizen should be conscious at 
all times of the intellectual and cultural 
opportunities offered by the library, as 
the result of continuing publicity for 
its books and services, through news- 
papers, radia, moving pictures, dis- 
tribution of reading lists and reading 
courses, through book discussion 
groups, lectures, and other meetings in 
the library. He should think as readily 
of the library as a place for education, 
informal education, as he now thinks 
of the school. He should learn to think 
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of the library as an indispensable 
agency for education, where anyone 
can find not only the materials but also 
the skilled personal advice and coun- 
seling necessary to effective self-study. 
The library must perfect and extend its 
advisory personnel and service. 

Because some kind of after-use of 
what one reads is needed to make it 
one’s own, the library should foster 
formai and informal discussion among 
readers, and aid in any other practical 
way to complete the educational process 
which begins with reading. 

The library should seck to deepen 
the public's conviction that it is an 
educational institution by cooperation 
with other educational agencies, sup- 
plementing their educational offerings 
with reading suggestions, and pro- 
moting the use of such agencies as a 
supplement to its own service. 

The librarian must not become a 
propagandist. He can, however, en- 
courage reading on subjects of vital 
importance to the community and he 
can help each reader to find the books 
which are best for him. The reader's 
freedom and the library's right and 
duty to furnish material on all sides of 
controversial subjects must, at all costs, 
be preserved. 

Buildings And Equipment 

Ruildings and equipment should be 
provided which are suited to the needs 
of an expanding program. Plants must 
be flexible to meet changing conditions 
and social habits. More study rooms 
for community activities and discussion 
groups will be needed. New mechanical 
devices, photographic equipment for 
reproducing books, equipment for ra- 
dio receiving, for the talking book, and 
other mechanica) devices must be in- 
stalled. ‘The location and design of 
the building must be such as to encour- 
age use. 

Internal Organization 

Internal organization shoud be con- 
trolled by the types of readers and stu- 
dents to be served and should be 
directed toward encouraging and fa- 
cilitating use. In research libraries 
there should be more subject depart- 
mentalization, more attention to the 
specialist and advanced student in the 
preparation of catalogs and other too)s. 
For the general reader more logical 
groupings from the reader's point of 
view may be found; catalogs and bib- 
liographies must be prepared for the 
non-specialist, 

Library Research—Study Of Readers 

Continuous research, experiments, 
and studies should he carried on locally, 
in regions and nationally, to improve 
library organization and methods, to 
aid in making reading a more nearly 
universal method continuing §self- 
education, and to insure constant im- 
provement of the library's contribution 
to the changing needs of society, 

Library Planning Committees 

In cach state there should be created 
a committee of librarians and other 
citizens to plan for the development of 
library service within the state in (d- 
operation with the state library agency. 
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In The Library World 


Building Projects 
In Toledo, Ohio 


Durinc the not so far past “period 
of prosperity” the Toledo Public Li- 
brary had hopes of soon building a new 
main library and began acquiring 
funds in advance for this purpose. 

The amount accumulated by 1929 
while only one-quarter of that needed 
for a main )ibrary bui)ding has pro- 
vided invaluable support in the [ast 
few years. Several times it was a re- 
serve from which we borrowed to meet 
fiscal deficits and in the last few months 
it has been the means of taking advan- 
tage of three local and government op- 
portunities which without it would 
have been either impossible or difheult. 
A description of these projects may be 
of interest. 


LaGrange-Central Branch 
The Toledo Public Library has had 


a branch library in specially prepared 
quarters in Webster School since 1923. 
This branch serving a Polish section 
has the largest circulation of all our 
branches in school buildings. For some 
time the Board has had, as a part of 
its building program, the provision of 
a larger and more adequate building 
for the work in this section and when 
the opportunity came to purchase from 
the liquidators of one of our closed 
banks a recently built branch bank 
building and five adjacent stores, it 
seemed desirable to take advantage of 
it. The property was purchased at a 
cost of $23,000. Alterations, repairs and 
equipment will bring the total to a lit- 
tle more than $40,000. The architec- 
tural treatment is quite modern and 
there is much use of color. 

The building is of [Indiana limestone 
and the five adjacent stores are of a 
cream colored brick. Three of these 
stores will be combined with the branch 
bank building to provide a generous 
sized branch library. The two end 
stores are being converted into a small 
club room and auditorium. 

The building is located at the inter- 
section of the two main business streets 
of this section and is within seven 
blocks of five public and parochial 


grade and high schools. 
Toledo Heights Branch 


Word has been received of the Gov- 
ernment grant of 30 per cent to- 
wards the cost of building a branch 
in the Toledo Heights section, Library 
service has been given this neighbor- 
hood since 1924 from a very inadequate 
building offered practically rent free by 
the Board of Education. The new 
Branch is to be located more centrally 
for this area and on land deeded by 
the City to the Library Board some 
eight years ago. The estimated cost of 
the building is $45,000 with the Gov- 


ernment paying 30 per cent and the 


Library 70 per cent. Plans are now un- 


der way and bids are expected to be 
advertised for within a few weeks. 


Locke Branch Addition 

This branch is the chief branch in 
East Toledo which is that part of To- 
ledo east of the Maumee River and 
while a large branch at the time of con- 
struction in 1917 has become quite in- 
adequate to the needs of the community. 
An addition is to be built almost dou- 
bling the floor space. The cost will be 
approximately $15,000, with the Gov- 
ernment again paying 30 per cent and 
the Library 70 per cent. ; 

The above grants from the Govern- 
ment are from the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works and 
the 30 per cent is a gift outright while 
the 70 per cent is to be paid at once 
from the Library’s accrued building 
fund. 

It was with some reluctance that 
this money was diverted from a main 
library building, so much needed, to 
the development of branches, although 
equally necessary. But in view of the 
very depressing employment situation 
in Toledo, it was thought best, socially, 
and culturally also, to help in getting 
as much money as possible in circula- 
tion. 

Cart VITZ 


Training For 
County Librarians 


SpecIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS for the 
training of county Jibrarians were 
made at the A.L.A. Montreal confer- 
ence by the Joint Committee on Spe- 
cialized Training for County Li- 
brarians, appointed by the A.L.A. 
County Libraries Section, the Associa- 
tion cf American Library Schools, the 
League of Library Commissions, and 
the A.L.A. Library Extension Board. 
In view of the growing importance of 
county, regional, and other large unit 
rural public library service, the recom- 
mendations are herewith presented in 
full: 

1. That general information on the 
movement be given by the library 
schools through: 

a. More emphasis in library ad- 
ministration or other genera) courses. 

b. Bringing in a county or regional 
librarian among outside lecturers. 

c. Including a county or regional li- 
brary in the observation trips that are 
made by many schools. 

2. That opportunity be given chose 
who wish to specialize in this field 
through: 

a. Elective courses in a few library 
schools comparable to courses in chi)- 
dren’s work and school libraries. 

b. Field practice in a county or 
regional library. 

c, Rural library extension institutes 
for trained librarians held at inter- 


vals of several years (possibly in dif- 
ferent sections of the country), com- 
parable to the institute at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin College of Agricul. 
ture under the auspices of the A.L.A 
Library Extension Board. 

3. That scholarships be made ayai)- 
able from time to time for field obser. 
vation and study of county and re- 
gional library development. 

4. That research studies in the field 
of county and regional library organi- 
zation and administration be encour- 
aged on the part of qualified graduate 
students, 

One member of the committee sug- 
gests that instruction should be given 
only by an experienced county library, 

Those signing “the report include 
Mary Walton Harris, representing the 
County Libraries Section; Harriet ( 
Long, the League of Library Commis- 
sions; Sydney B. Mitchell, the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools: 
and Alice S$. Tyler, the Library Ex. 
tension Board. 


1934 Book 
Week Poster 


“Ripe THe Book TRIAL to Know!- 
edge and Adventure” is the slogan 
which wil) be used on the 1934 Book 
Week poster and will serve as the 
theme of book displays and programs 
from November I1 to 17. In interpret- 
ing this theme, the Book Week heaid- 
quarters ofhce says: “Whatever hobby 
horse a child chooses to ride, what- 
ever trail of information he wants to 
pursue—books are altogether essentia! 
and delightful companions along th 
way. . It should be a part of 
every American child's birthright to 
have easy and constant access to books 
as he grows up—at home, at schoo! 
and in the public library. In the ‘social 
planning’ so much discussed nowadays, 
attention should be given to the im- 
portance of making books more widely 
available to young people. Club an! 
library programs for Book Week 
should stress this problem in its local 
and national aspects.” 

A striking new poster in color will 
be ready for distribution in Septem- 
ber, along with a booklet of program 
suggestions. Address the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 


Hillsdale, [linois, 
Bequeathed $10,000 


Mrs. WoopsuRN of Coe Town- 
ship, Rock Island County, who died 
May 3, 1934, left $10,000 for a memor- 
ial library in Hillsdale, Il). The library 
is to be known as the Moore Memoria! 
Library and the will states that the 
household effects of Mrs. Woodburn 
sha)) be used in the library. 
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Best Juvenile 
Books Of 1933 


Eacu YEAR it is of interest to dis- 
cover which of the children’s books of 
the preceding year have appealed to 
children’s librarians as the most worth 
while. 

In accordance with a custom estab- 
lished a number of years ago the Book 
Information Section of the New York 
State Library prepared and sent out to 
nineteen of the foremost children’s li- 
prarians of the country ‘a tentative se- 
lection of 150 of the best children’s 
hooks of 1933. The following tabula- 


tion represents the first sixty titles 


chosen, arranged in order of votes re- 
ceived by each (the ++, + and — 
yotes being evaluated on a percentage 
basis). The sign +-+ indicates that in 
the voter's judgment the book in ques- 


tion should be included in a_ recom- 


mended selection of about seventy-five 


of the best books of the year for small 
public libraries; -+ means that it is 
considered by the voter to be desery- 
ing of favorable consideration; — in- 


 dicates that for one reason or another 


(expense, lack of interest, etc.) the 
book need not be purchased for the 
children’s shelves of the small public 
library. In the tabulation, the new 
titles of the year and the new editions 


_ of older books have been listed sep- 


arately. 

“Children’s Books of 1933” prepared 
by the Book Information Section of the 
New York State Library, is based 
largely upon votes of these nineteen 
children’s librarians. This list was 
published in New York Libraries, 
August 1934, and will be reprinted 
also in leaflet form. The titles are 
grouped according to the ages of the 
children to whom they wi)) appeal; 
publishers, prices and_ classification 
numbers are given and each title has 


a descriptive note. 


Children’s Books of 1933 


1. Flack, Marjorie. Story 
About Ping. Viking 
Press. $1. 18 1 


Gag, Wanda. The 4A B 

C Bunny. Coward. 

$2. 1 
Gray, E. J. Jane Hope. 

Viking Press, $2. 18 
Hader, Berta, and 


Hader, Elmer. 
Spunky. Maemi)\an. 
$2 


Meigs, Cornelia. (Story 
of the Author of Lit- 
tle Women), Little. $2. 18 
2. Dalgliesh, Alice. Amer- 
ica Travels; the story 


of a hundred years of 

travel in America. 

Macmillan. $2. 17 
3. Gall, A. C. and Crew, 

F. H. Ringtail. Ox- 


ford Univ. Press. 


rh 


$1.50. 16 3 
+, Petersham, Maud and 
Petersham, 


Miska. 


10. 


. Sewell, 


. Colum, 


Hamilton, T. 


. Riggs, 


. Grey, 


. Hewes, 


+. 
The Stary Book of 


Things We 
Winston. $2.50. 
Snedeker, C. D. The 
Forgotten Daughter. 
Doubleday, $2. 
Helen. 
Barns, 


$1.75 


Use. 


Blue 


Macmillan. 


. Quennell, Marjorie and 


Quenne)), C. B. 
Everyday Things in 
Classical Greece. Put- 
nam. $2.50. 

Second Picture Book of 
Animals. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Padraic. The 
Big Tree of Bunlahy. 
Maemillan. $2.25. 

Wilder, Mrs. L. 
Farmer Boy. Harper. 
$2. 


Hillyer, V. M. and 
Huey, E. G. Child's 
History of Art. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $3.50. 

Hamilton, E. 'Y. Com- 
plete Model Aircraft 
Manual, — Harcourt. 


Davis, M. G. The 
Handsome Donkey. 
Harcourt. $1.75. 

Kyle, A. D, The Ap- 
prentice of Florence. 
Houghton. $2. 

The 
Boy Builder.  Har- 
court. $2. 

Lamprey, Louise. All 
the Ways of Build- 
ing. Macmillan, $3.50. 

Lisitzky, Gene. Thomas 
Jefferson. Viking 
Press. $2.50. 

Aulaire, Ingri d’ and 
Aulaire, E. P. d’. 
Conquest of the At- 
lantic. Viking Press. 
$2.50. 

Lent, H. B. Full Steam 
Ahead! Six days on 
an ocean liner. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Strafford. Story 

cowulf; retold 
from the ancient epic. 
Appleton - Century. 
$2.50. 

White, E. O. Where Is 
Adelaide? Houghton. 
$1.75. 

Hamsun, Fru Marie. 4 
Norwegian Farm; 
abridged and tr. by 
M. C. Darnton. Lip- 
pincott. $2. 

Lathrop, p. The Lit- 
tle White Goat, Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 

Katharine. 
of Gold. Little. $2. 

Lattimore, E. F. The 
Seven Crowns. Har- 
court, $1.75. 

Mrs. A. D. 

Glory of the Seas. 

Knopf. $2. 
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Parton, Ethel. Tabitha 
Mary. Viking Press. 
$2. 

. Cottler, Joseph and 
Brecht, Harold. Ca- 
reers Ahead. Vite. 
$2.50. 

Hibben, Thomas. The 
Carpenter's Tool 


Chest. Lippincott. $2. 
Carpenter, Frances. 
Tales of a Russian 


Grand mother. Dou- 
bleday. $2.50. 
Nicolay, Helen. Boys’ 


Life of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Appleton-Cen- 


tury. $2.50. 
Smith, M ts. 
Made in) Germany 


and Austria. Minton. 


. Petersham, Maud and 


Petersham, Misk a. 
Get-d-Way and Wary 


Janos. Viking Press. 


and 
Pow- 
of a 
and 
Smith. 


Esther 
Lila. 
story 


Averill, 
Stanley, 
der; the 
colt, a duchess 
the circus. H. 
$2. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Ower 


the Garden Wall. 
Stokes. $1.75. 
Association for Child- 


hood Education. Told 
Under the Blue Um- 
brella. Macmillan, $2. 


Butler, P. Young 
Stamp Collector's 
Own Book.  Bobbs. 
$2.75. 

Field, Rachel. Just 
Across the Street, 


Macmillan. $1.50. 


. Ransome, Arthur. Peter 


Duck. Lippincott. $2. 
Morrow, Mrs. Ww. 
and Swartman, W. J. 
Ship's Monkey. Mor- 
row. $2. 
Chamoud, Simone. Pic- 
ture Tales From the 
French, Stokes. $1.25. 
Aulaire, Ingrid’ and 
Aulaire; E. FP. @. 
Ola and Blakken. 
Doubleday. $1.75. 
Benet, Rosemary and 
Benét, S. VY. Book of 
Americans. Farrar. 
$2 
Grant, G. H. The Half 
Deck. Little. $2. 
Butterheld, E. H. 
Young People’s Story 


of Architecture. 
Dodd. $3. 

. Singmaster, Elsie. 
Swords of Steel. 
Houghton. $2 

Armer, L. A. Dark 


Circe of Branches. 
Longmans, $2.59. 
Medary, Marjorie, 
Prairie Ancharaqge. 
Longmans. $2. 
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Marshak, Ilia. (M. 
Ilin, pseud.) 100,000 
Whys; tr. by Beatrice 
Kinkead. Lippincott. 
$1.50. 

Schmidt, S. L. New 
Land. McBride. $2. 

Perkins, Mrs. L. F. The 
Norwegian Twins. 
Houghton. $1.75. 

Langdon-Davies, John. 
Inside the Atom. Har- 
per. $2. 

Sterne, Mrs. E. G. 
Amarantha Gay, 
M.D. Dodd. $2. 

18. Disraeli, Robert. Seeing 
the Unseen. Day. $2. 
Edelstat, Vera. 4 Steam 
Shovel For Me! 
Stokes. $1.50. 

Bufano, Remo. Be a 
Puppet Showman. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.50. 


New Editions 


1. Grahame, Kenneth. The 
Wind in the Willows; 
illus. by E. H. Shepard. 
Scribner, $1. 

ed. Cambridge 
Book of Poetry for 
Children; illus. by 
Gwen Raverat. Put- 
nam, $2.50. 

3. Stockton, F. R. The Cast- 
ing Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine; with its sequel 
Dusantes; illus. 
by George Richards. 
Appleton- Century, 


$2.50. 

4. Homer. The Odyssey; tr. 
by G. H. Palmer; illus. 
by N. C.. Wyeth. 
Houghton. $2.50, 

5. Andersen, H. C. Fairy 
Tales; illus. by Eliza- 
beth MacKinstry. Cow- 
ard, $2.50. 

6. Rackham, Arthur, comp. 
and illus. The Arthur 
Rackham Fairy Book. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 

7. Jacobs, Joseph, ed. 
Johnny-Cake; illus. by 
Emma L. Brock. Put- 
nam. $1.50. 


Western Reserve 
Library School 


IN 1934-35 the school of Library Sci- 
ence of Western Reserve University 
will again offer the curriculum in Ad- 
vanced Graduate Training in Library 
Service for Children. Miss Helen 
Martin, who has been on leave of 
absence for the past three years, will 
return to the School in September to 
take charge of this curriculum. Miss 
Martin spent a year abroad studying 
children’s reading interests in Eu- 
ropean countries, and two years at the 
University of Chicago where she has 
completed her work for a doctorate. 


Applicants for this curriculum must 
present a Bachelor's degree from an 
accredited college or university, a cer- 
tificate or degree from an accredited 
library school, general adaptability for 
work with children, and adequate suc- 
cessful experience in library service 
for children. The curriculum covers 
one academic year including twenty- 
four credit hours in class work, and 
the preparation of a thesis requiring 
original research. Arrangement may 
be made in some cases by which the 
candidate may take two years for this 
curriculum while filling a position in 
the Children’s Department of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Those desir- 
ing such an arrangement should also 
make formal application to Miss Linda 
A. Eastman, librarian, indicating their 
intention to take the Advanced Grad- 
uate Curriculum in Library Service 
for Children. The degree of Master 
of Science is conferred upon satisfac- 
tory completion of the curriculum. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Herbert 
S. Hirshberg, Dean, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University. 


Science Museum 
Acquires Library 


THe Private chemical library of the 
late Dr. William Hoskins, famous 
chemist and inventor, has been ac- 
quired by the Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago, Ill. Much of the 
data included in it is of an historical 
nature and will be valuable to research 
workers. 

The collection numbers several thou- 
sand items, including books, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, and slides. Dr. Hos- 
kins’ professional activities were pri- 
marily along industrial lines. He made 
many contributions to the development 
of resistance wire, now generally used 
in heating devices, as well as develop- 
ments in chemical safety paper, lumi- 
nous paints, and chlorine recovery of 
gold. 


Scientific 
Literature 
Tue Jury, 1934, number of the Bul- 


letin of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity (Supplement to the Bulletin of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital) contains a 
most important article by Fielding H. 
Garrison under the title ““The Medical 
and Scientific Periodicals of the Sev- 
enteenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
with a Revised Catalogue and Check 
List.” The article comprises pages 285- 
343, The total number of items listed is 
107 for the Seventeenth Century and 
1,092 for the Eighteenth Century, a 
total of 1,199. By all odds the greatest 
number of these were published in 
Germany, France running second, and 
the United States only sixth. The ar- 
rangement is: Medical Periodicals and 
Transactions of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; Scientific Periodicals and Trans- 
actions of the Seventeenth Century and 
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then under these two general headings: 
Periodicals for each decade of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

The list is followed by an alphabeti- 
cal index. The whole article is indica. 
tive of what to most of us is the sur. 
prising interest in scientific literature 
during these two centuries. 


Library For Blind 
Built Up In Italy 


A RicH Liprary including the works 
of classical authors, as well as modern 
writers, is now available for the blind 
in Italy, thanks to the zealous work 
that has recently been carried on at the 
Florence National Braille Printing |p- 
stitution, according to the Christian 
Science Monitor for July 11. 

Whereas previously but some thou- 
sand books existed printed in Braille, 
the National Institute has in the last 
ten years printed more than 100,00) 
works, which have been supplied gra- 
tuitously to the various institutions and 
education centers for the blind through- 
out the country. 


Free For 
Transportation 


THE Liprary of the College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Wash., has the fol- 
lowing magazines for disposal. These 
are unbound with the one exception 
noted: Biblical World, v.49-54, 1917- 
20; Bookman, v.39, 43, 45; Century, 
v.93; Journal of Chemical Education, 
v.7; McClure’s Magazine, v.6, 17-19; 
Outlook, v.107 through 123, 126, 136; 
Popular Science Monthly, v.44 Bound; 
School and Society, v.19-20; Science, 
ns. v.41-44; Scientific Monthly, 1917 
missing Oct.; Dec. 1918-Dec. 1919: 
Feb., April through Sept., Nov., 1920 
through Feb. 1921; Scribners, v.29-32, 
70, 73; 

e 


THE Superior, Wisconsin, Public Li- 
brary has one copy of History of Cook 
County, Illinois, by A. T. Andreas. 
1884, which they will be glad to send 
to any library that wishes to pay post: 
age. The binding is in poor condi- 
tion. 


THE BALTIMORE Missionary Cor 
poration, Park Heights Avenue, Ow- 
ings Mills P. O., Maryland, has a cave 
of copies of The World's Greatest 
Love Story, by Grace G. Jones, M.D. 
(published in Baltimore, The Stockton 
Press, 1925, Library of Congress Num- 
ber BX 8333.J6W6), some few ot 
which have been slightly damaged by 
dampness, which, preparatory to issu: 
ing a new edition, they are willing to 
distribute free of charge to libraries 
Requests must be made direct to Mrs 
M. O. Jones on library stationery, in 
cluding postage stamps sufficient t 
carry the book to the addr-ss. Ship- 
ping weight approximately one pound. 
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New And Unusual 


Occupations For Women‘ 


Ascher, Charles S. “Housing Manage- 
ment: a New Career.” The National 
Altrusan, March 1934. pp. 6-7. 

Mr. Ascher is executive direc- 
tor of the newly formed National 
Association of Housing Ofhcials, 
$50 East 58th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. The Association hopes to 
serve as a personnel clearing 
house for public housing agencies 
and invites interested women to 
communicate with it giving their 
background and experience. In 
addition to the article by Mr. 
Ascher there is also a brief article 
on personal qualities desired and 
kinds of training required and 
available. 

Bailey, Ethel H. “Women as Engi- 
neers.” Independent Woman, Sep- 
tember 1932. pp. 316-7, 334, 

In a profession which directs 
the civilizing energies of the 
world to the advancement of 
human welfare lie unique possi- 
bilities for feminine achievement. 
Information concerning successful 
women engineers in various fields. 

Bloodgood, Joseph Colt. “The Place 
of Woman in Medicine.” Lecture 
given at Goucher College on March 
6, 1934. 

Dr. Bloodgood, noted cancer 
specialist, indicated the preven- 
tive field of medicine as offering 
opportunities for women on an 
equal basis with men. He also 
suggested the need for women in 
laboratory positions, research 
work, and in public health. 

Chauvenet, Beatrice. “They Guide 
the Traveling Public.” Independent 
Woman, August 1932. pp. 278-9, 
296. 

This story of what the young 
women couriers of the American 
southwest do for fun and for a 
living describes a new and fas- 
cinating occupation. 

—*“Mummy Dusters. Those Venture- 
some Women who Follow the Fas- 
cinating pursuit of Archaeology in 
Far-Off Places.” Independent Wom- 
an, January 1933. pp. 4-5, 37. 

Detailed and useful facts on 
archaeology and ethnology as 
fields of work for women. 

Cline, Dorothy I. “New Fields in Pub- 
lie Administration.” The National 
Altrusan, June 1934. pp. 15-16. 

With the growing concern as to 
the use made of the taxpayer's 
dollar, public administration rep- 
resents occupational field 
which is developing rapidly both 
in numbers and importance. 

Coleman, Laurence Vail. ‘Helping 
Museums. Some Opportunities for 
Pleasure and Usefulness.” Journal 

_of the American Association of 
‘A list of references compiled by the 


American Association of University Women, 
Washington, D. C. 


University Women, April 1934. pp. 
138-40. 

Suggestions concerning the work 
of creating and developing his- 
toric museums. 

Dodge, Mary Raymond. Fifty Little 
Businesses for Women. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1928, 319 
pp. 

Lists a number of smal] inde- 
pendent businesses, the mend 
shop, basket shop, shopping serv- 
ice, etc., with short and practical 
suggestions. The occupations can 


be carried on with but little 
capital. 
Durant, Will. “Shall We Train Our 
Sons for Public Ofhce?” The 
American Magazine, September 
1933. 


Suggestions for a new future 
profession—the holding of public 
othce. 

Earhart, Amelia. The Fun Of It. New 
York: Brewer, Warren, and Put- 
nam, 1932. 218 pp. 

Miss Earhart tells of present- 
day opportunities for women in 
aviation not only in the strictly 
flight end of the game, but as 
medical examiners, as_ hostesses, 
interior designers, aircraft artists, 
and even as meteorologists. 

Falk, Jack. “She Lives in a Zoo.” In- 
dependent Woman, September 1932. 
pp. 319, 343. 

An account of the work of a 
woman manager of a zoological 
park. 

Filene, Catherine. Careers for Women. 
New ideas, new methods, new op- 
portunities—to fit a new world. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 620 
pp. $3.00. 

The book contains chapters by 
prominent and successful women, 
each one giving information on 
a field of work for women. Many 
of the occupations described are 
relatively new or unusual, for 
example: garden photography; 
city sanitation—the making of 
sanitary surveys; city manage- 
ment; radio continuity editing; 
radio program management; etc. 

Hutzel, Eleanore L. The Policewom- 
an’s Handbook. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1933. 303 pp. 
$2.00. 

A detailed description of the 
work of a policewoman—a career 
newly opened to women. For some 
years, ever since cities began to 
realize that police are social 
workers of sorts and that social 
problems exist which are not best 
handled by men, cities have been 
organizing groups of _ police- 
women. 

Kern, Mary Margaret. “Keeper of 
Radio’s Music.” The National Al- 
trusan, May 1934, pp. 6-7. 

One of the series of articles 
that The National Altrusan is 
running on new fields for women. 
It describes the work and oppor- 
tunities of a musical librarian in 
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a radio broadcasting station, and 
says, “It is a field which a 
musically inclined woman would 
do well to keep in mind as an in- 
teresting possibility.’ There are 
other articles in this issue on 
Various aspects of music. 

Kintz, Etta A. “Interior Decoration 
Soars Skyward.” Independent Wom- 
an, January 1934. pp. 16-17, 21. 

A new occupation for women— 
the interior decoration of air- 
planes. 

Moore, Emeline. “Opportunities for 
Women in Conservation Activities.” 
Address before the Eleventh Bien- 
nial Convention of the New York 
State Division of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, 
May 27-28, 1932, at Ithaca, New 
York, 

A new era is opening in con- 
servation activities making new 
opportunities for women. Because 
woman is the guardian of social 
welfare, conservation work is par- 
ticularly her job. Examples of 
conservation work are: prevention 
of water pollution; utilization of 
streams in community life; inves- 
tigation in fish culture; etc. 

Morgan, Arthur E. “New Frontiers 
in Occupations.” Occupations: The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, June 
1933. pp. 16-19. 

In this article, the first of a 
series by the man whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has chosen to direct 
the Tennessee Valley develop- 
ment, he tells of the possibilities 
of one new profession—the man- 
agement of publicly owned utili- 
ties—and of uncanvassed oppor- 
tunities in an old one—opportuni- 
ties in rural medicine. 

—"Education for a New Society.” 
Occupations: The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, October 1933. pp. 
11-17. 

Forward-looking suggestions to 
be kept in mind in vocational 
guidance 

Munro, Thomas. “Art Museum Work 
and Training.” Women’s Work and 
Education, February 1934. p. 1. 

The field of museum work is 
said to be a rapidly growing one, 
in which the opportunities for 
pioneering achievement are end- 
less. 

“New Occupation of ‘Welcome Host- 
ess’ Described.” The National Al- 
trusan, December 1933, p. 15. 

A hostess is appointed to call 
on newcomers to the city with 
greetings from the mayor, a map, 
etc, and gifts from a_ selected 
group of reliable firms. 

Ogburn, William Fielding. “The Out- 
look for the Trained Woman.” 
Journal of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, April 
1934. pp. 146-52. 

This article presents the gen- 
eral trends in women’s occupa- 
tions. The brighest outlook is in 
business. Possibilities seem 
limited in salesmanship. The 
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chemical and electrical industries 
are two new industries with im- 
mense possibilities for growth. 


Ormerod, Edward. “An Old Science 
and a New Profession.” Indepen- 
dent Woman, January 1933, pp. 9, 
38-9. 

Work in the field of gemmology 
—the study or practice of the 
science of gems—is said to be 
particularly suitable for women. 


“Recreation en Route—A New Field 
for Women.” Independent Woman, 
January 1934, p. 24. 

A new service provided by rail- 
roads—the recreation car. A wom- 
an is appointed as traveling hos- 
tess in charge of the car. 


Rowntree, Lester. “A California School 
of Gardening for Women.” Home 
Acres Magazine, February 1930. p. 
18. (Published by The Woman's 
National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Henry Ford, President, 
310 East 45th Street, New York 
City.) 

There is a gap in the garden- 
ing profession between the land- 
scape architect and the garden 
laborer. Girls with organizing 
abilities and practical knowledge 
are in demand on large estates. 
Nurseries are more and more em- 
ploying women as helpers, es- 
pecially in greenhouse work. Op- 
portunities occur also in lecturing, 
horticulture, jouralism, teaching, 
and in community gardening. 
Gardening within recent years 
has become recognized as a pro- 
fession ideally suited for women, 
for they seem naturally fitted for 
the important function of creating 
and preserving beauty in the sur- 
roundings of the home. 


Ryder, Violet, and Doust, H. B. Make 
Your Own Job. H. W. Wilson Co. 
1934. $1.50. 

Hints on developing new occu- 
pations. New and varied occupa- 
tions described, as: subletting 
apartments, operating babies’ laun- 
dries, kennel keeper, ete. 


Savord, Ruth “Special Librarianship 
as a Career.” Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations. Greensboro, 
N. C.: Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, October 
1933. 15 pp. 10¢. 

Says that the field of special 
libraries is almost unlimited and 
in spite of the thousand or more 
well-established special libraries 
now being maintained, the surface 
has only been scratched. 


Thomas, Dorothy. “Exploring the Mu- 
seum Field.” Independent Woman, 
July 1933. pp. 238-9, 270. 

A description of the work being 
done by women in the museums 
of today and of the necessary 
preparation and qualifications. 


Tibbetts, C. E. “Business Housekeep- 
ing—A New Art.” Independent 
Woman, December 1932. pp. 436-7, 
459. 

The financial stress in the 
business world today is largely 
responsible for placing many 
women in the position of ofhce 
manager. Women have succeeded 
so well in this new venture, that 
the future must see more women 
occupying this position. 

U. §S. Office of Education. Bulletin 
1932. No. 9. “Nursery Schools: 
Their Development and Current 
Practices in the United States.” By 
Mary Dabney Davis. 15¢ from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The facts would seem to in- 
dicate that with a more settled 
economic situation the nursery 
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schools will increase in number 
and offer a new field for teachers 
and research workers on such 
lines as nutrition, psychology, and 
other phases of child develop. 
ment.”—Comment of Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. 


Free Copies 
Exhausted 


Free Copies of the Harrison books 
which were offered by Miss Belle 
Woodson in the June 1 issue of Tu; 
Liprary JOURNAL are exhausted. There 
is a limited number remaining which 
may be had by public libraries and 
public school libraries at the cost ot 
.40c per copy. These books are Som, 
Silent Teachers, Two Children of th, 
Foothills and a very limited number 
of When Children Err. 


Library Books Reviewed 


Public 
Documents' 


Tuis VOLUME contains nineteen pa- 
pers, each of which merits more com- 
ment than it is possible to give in a 
review of the book. A progress report 
on the State Document Center Plan is 
given by Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, followed 
by reports from the chairmen of the 
State Committees in California, Flor- 
ida, Iowa, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. In other papers on State Docu- 
ments Mr. Henry W. Toll gives en- 
lightening information regarding State 
printing and raises some interesting 
questions; Dr. A. F. Kuhlman discusses 
the need for a checklist—bibliography 
of State publications; and Mr. Herbert 
O. Brigham describes the progress 
made by the Public Document Clearing 
House. 

In that unmapped land, the field of 
municipal documents, Mr. Clarence E. 
Ridley discusses the improvement of 
municipal reports and makes pertinent 
comments which are also applicable to 
State and national reports. Other pa- 
pers on the municipal field include 
observations on publication trends in 
municipal documents by the Reference 
Department of the New York Public 
Library, a discussion of bibliographical 
needs in this field by Miss Rebecca B. 
Rankin, and a survey of the practices 
of libraries in dealing with American 
municipal documents by Miss Jose- 
phine B. Hollingsworth. 

The discussion of United States doc- 
uments is led by Mr. Alton P. Tisdel 
with a statement of recent trends in 
publication and distribution. Miss 
Margaret Roys in her discussion ques- 
tions the arrangement and organiza- 
tion of United States documents and 


points out some of the features that 
plague the librarian and every user. 
It may be mentioned in passing that 
the organization of new units has not 
improved the situation. Only recently 
this reviewer noticed a pamphlet des- 
ignated as Schedule B; being curious 
regarding Schedule A he learned that 
there was no such schedule and none 
was contemplated. 

Another pest of the librarian and 
the student is the mimeographed and 
near-print material of the Federal gov- 
ernment, which is discussed at length 
by Mr. Jerome K. Wilcox. This is only 
one phase of a perplexing problem. 
Probably as strong a case could be 
made against State and municipal gov 
ernments ‘nd private foundations. 

An ir .mative review of foreign 
goverr nt document bibliographies, 
with : | appended list of French min- 
isterial departments, is given by Mr. 
James B. Childs. The history of United 
States departments seems simple after 
reading the changes in French organ- 
ization. The problem of international 
documents is discussed by Mr. C. E. 
Walton, and the volume concludes with 
a survey of the public documents of 
the Mexican States and Federal dis 
trict by Mr. Nathan van Patten. 

This volume brings together in con- 
venient form a large amount of infor- 
mation on the conditions, trends, prog- 
ress, and problems connected with pub- 
lic documents. While much remains to 
be said and done on each of the topics 
discussed, the book is a noteworthy con- 
tributien to a field that is assuming 
increasing importance. 

L. F. SCHMECKEBIER 


1 Public Documents: State, Municipa 
Federal, Foreign. Policies and problems con 
cerning issuance, distribution, and = us 
Papers presented at the 1933 Conference 0! 
the American Library Association and edited 
by A. F. Kuhlman. chairman, A.L.A. Com 
mittee on Public Documents. Chicago. Amer: 
ican Library Association. 1934, 233 p. 
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Among Librarians 


Necrology 

WiLLARD AUSTEN, librarian emeritus 
of Cornell University, died at Me- 
morial Hospital, Ithaca, N. Y., on 
July 8 at the age of 73. Mr. Austen 
was connected continuously with the 
University Library since his under- 
graduate days, having been made as- 
sistant in the library in 1889, assistant 
librarian in 1892, librarian and lec- 
turer on bibliography in 1915. He re- 
tired with the emeritus title in 1929. 


Water A. Briscoe, city librarian 
of Nottingham, England, died on June 
29. Mr. Briscoe entered the service of 
the Nottingham Public Libraries in 
1893. He was deputy city librarian for 
some years, acting city librarian from 
1916 to 1918 when he became city 
librarian. 


BertHA Ecer, on the staff of the 
New York Public Library since No- 
vember 25, 1896, died July 18 at Rock- 
land, Maine. Miss Eger was in her 
seventy-seventh year. 


Joun Hoste, provincial librarian 
and archivist at Victoria, B. C., since 
July 14, 1926, died on August 8. 


Dr. Ben W. Hunt, curator of the 
Eatonton, Ga., Carnegie Library since 
it was established, died in June. Dr. 
Hunt was largely responsible for the 
gift of the Carnegie building to so 
small a community. 


THe DeatH of two valued Heads 
of Departments is reported by the Los 
Angeles Public Library: Miss Bessie 
H. Carrick, Book Binding Department 
Librarian on August 4, and Frances 
Louise Holmes, Branch Librarian of 
the Vernon Branch, on August 5. 

Those who attended the Montreal 
Conference and heard Miss Carrick, 
Chairman of the A.L.A. Book Binding 
Committee, present her able report on 
Binding Specifications, experienced a 
shock on hearing of her sudden death 
shortly after her return from Montreal 
to Los Angeles. Miss Carrick had re- 
ceived the honor of being invited to 
attend the New York meeting of the 
Book Manufactures’ Institute, the na- 
tional code authority on book-binding, 
before she presented the binding speci- 
fications to the American Library As- 
sociation. She conducted a Book-Bind- 
ing Round Table on the second day of 
the Library Conference and all during 
the week she was visited by eager 
enthusiasts who wanted to hear more 
of her methods. On Saturday, at the 
final Council meeting, she presented 
the specifications worked out by the 
Committee under her chairmanship 
which were formally accepted. 


Miss Carrick has been a member of 
the Los Angeles Library staff since 
1920 and has been head of the Book 
Binding Department since 1922. A tre- 
mendous amount of work passed 
through her hands, as many as 90,000 
items being cared for annually. Her 
many ingenious methods of repairing 
books, mounting maps and_ binding 
music and pamphlets, and many sav- 
ing devices for economy have become 
well known, and her death is an ir- 
reparable loss to the library profes- 
sion. She was born in’ Evanston, 
Wyoming, in 1880 and for many years 
was a resident of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, where she obtained her first 
library experience. 

Miss Frances Louise Holmes was 
one of the highly prized and experi- 
enced branch librarians in the City 
Library system and her loss is greatly 
mourned by members of the library 
staff and by her many friends in the 
neighborhood of the Vernon Branch 
Library where she has directed com- 
munity reading since 1929. 

Miss Holmes was born in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, in 1882. She graduated 
from Knox College in 1905, and took 
graduate courses at the University of 
Washington and the University’ of 
Wisconsin Library School. She had 
held library positions in Knox College 
Library, Oregon City Public Library, 
and Seattle Public Library before 
coming to Los Angeles. After three 
years in the Los Angeles system she 
was appointed Branch Librarian of 
the Ascot Branch and later promoted 
to the head of the Vernon Branch 
Library. She had been on leave since 
June, suffering from a heart ailment, 
and died at the California Lutheran 
Hospital on August 5. 

——FairH Hoimes Hyers 


MarGaret AMIDON GRAMESLY, who 
has been a member of the faculty of 
the University of Illinois Library 
School for the past twelve years, died 
suddenly Sunday, August 12, at her 
home in Urbana. She had not been 
well for some time, but her death 
came unexpectedly soon. 

Miss Gramesly was born in Charles- 
ton, Illinois, where she attended the 
public schools. After attending Illinois 
State Normal University at Charles- 
ton, she entered the University of II- 
linois and was granted the B.L.S. de- 
gree in 1904. Between that time and 
1922 when she returned to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School as 
instructor in library administration, 
she served in many capacities in the 
public libraries of Illinois and Ten- 
nessee, and in the state commissions 
of three states: Missouri, Ohio, and 
Iowa. 

She was children’s librarian in the 
Jacksonville, Hlinois, Public Library 
from 1904 to 1905; Branch librarian, 


Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tennessee, 
1905-06; Manager, Travelling  Li- 
braries, Missouri Library Commis- 
sion, 1906-12; First assistant, Travel- 
ling Library Department, Ohio Li- 
brary Commission, 1912-15; Librarian, 
Charleston, Illinois, Public Library, 
1915-21; Organizer, lowa Library 
Commission, 1921-22, 

Besides teaching at the University 
of Illinois, Miss Gramesly taught dur- 
ing the summers of 1927-31 at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and 
during the summer of 1934 at Louisi- 
ana State University School for Li- 
brary Service. She was a popular 
teacher and had a large following of 
friends. Her students will alwavs re- 
member her for her gay sense of 
humor, her vivacity, and her personal 
Interest in them. 


Jutta Kruc, who died on August 
12, 1934, at the age of 82, had, with 
one exception, the longest term of ser- 
vice of any member of the St. Louis 
Public Library Staff. She was ap- 
pointed in June, 1894, and retired 
from active service in 1932 due to ill 
health. Miss Krug was head of the 
Travelling Library Department from 
1910 to the time of her retirement. 
Previous to this she had been in 
charge of the children’s work of the 
Library, having been appointed to that 
position in 1894, at which time chil- 
dren's work was still a new enterprise 
in public libraries. Miss Krug was a 
teacher in the public schools of St. 
Louis previous to entering the service 
of the Public Library, and probably 
few persons in St. Louis were better 
known to teachers. In 1918 a Teachers’ 
Room was opened in the Library and 
Miss Krug added this to her other 
duties. Miss Krug’s fine enthusiasm 
for her profession, her untiring ener- 
gies in carrying on her work and her 
appreciation of music and literature, 
as well as her devotion to all move 
ments for social betterment, will long 
be remembered by all who came in 
contact with her. 


Appointments 


FATHER SYLVESTER BRIELMAIER, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology and Canon 
Law at the Wausau, Wisconsin, Ca- 
pachian College, has been appointed 
International Librarian at Rome. 
Father Brielmaier is the man who 
planned the Catholic clearing house 
for libraries in their own denomina- 
tion. 

Mary E. Foro, Washington '33, is 
secretary at the University of Wyom- 
ing Library, Laramie, Wyo. 

May I. GranHamM, Illinois for- 
merly high school librarian at High 
Point, North Carolina, is now li- 
brarian of the Kingsport, Tenn., High 
School. 
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VirciniaA Gray, Illinois left New 
York, June 30, for the Belgian Congo 
where she will teach French and act 
as librarian in a high school for mis- 
sionaries’ children for the next three 
years. She may be addressed c/o 
A. P. C. Mission, Lubondai (Tsh im- 
bula), Congo Belge, via Lobito, Africa. 

Dororuy Heicke, Illinois as- 
sumes her duties as general assistant 
in the Highland Park Public Library, 
Highland Park, IIl., September 1. 

Puiip Horer, formerly in charge of 
the Spencer Collection at the New 
York Public Library, is now associate 
director of the Morgan Library. 

Doris L. Horr, Washington '18, as- 
sistant librarian in charge of the Cen- 
tral Circulating Branch of the New 
York Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian the 
Providence, R. I., Public Library, suc- 
ceeding Miss Bess McCrea, resigned. 

Donato W. Koutsrtept, Illinois 
at present assistant librarian of the 
Municipal Reference Library, St. 
Louis, Mo., has just been awarded the 
Katharine L. Sharp Memorial scholar- 
ship. Miss Opal Stone, who was orig- 
inally awarded the scholarship, was 
unable to accept it. 

Kart Kup has recently been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Spencer 
Collection at The New York Public 
Library. 

Ricuarp Henry Locspon, Western 
Reserve '34, was appointed acting }i- 
brarian of the Adams State Teachers 
College, Alamosa, Colorado to take 
the place of Ralph Ellsworth, the li- 
brarian, who has been granted a Fel- 
lowship for graduate study at the 
University of Chicago. 


Degrees 


secretary of the 
was 


Cart H. Miriam, tary 
American Library Association, 
awarded the honorary degree of LL.D. 
by Southwestern College at Memphis, 
Tenn., on fune 5. 

Errie L. Power, director of Work 
with Children, Cleveland, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Library, was awarded the honorary 
degree of M. A. by Allegheny College 
at the 1934 Commencement. 

Avucustus Hunt SHEARER, librarian 
of the Grasvenor Library, Buffalo, 
N. Y., was given the honorary degree 
of Litt. D, by Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

HENRY Bartitetr Van Hoesen, li- 
brarian of Brown University, was 
granted an honorary Litt. D. by Ho- 
bart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Louis R. Witson, dean of the Grad- 
vate Library School, University of 
Chicago, was awarded the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the University 
of North Carolina at thelr fune Coan- 
vocation. This makes the third hono- 
rary degree Dr, Wilson has been 
awarded. He holds a Litt. D. from the 
University of Denver and LL.D. from 
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THe Liprary Journay 


The Open Round Table 


Catalogue Of The 
Bibliothéque Nationale 


THE DepreciaATION of the American 
dollar in terms of French francs has 
brought about a difficult question as to 
the price which American libraries 
should be asked to pay for the volumes 
of the Catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale under the agreement entered 
into in 1928. In order to hasten the 
completion of the Catalogue American 
subscribers at that time voluntarily 
pledged themselves to pay $10. a vol- 
ume, and the Bibliothéque Nationale 
undertook to prepare and distribute 
eight volumes a year. Officers of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale understood that 
it was to receive 250 francs per vol- 
ume. Its estimate of the cost of pro- 
duction had been based on that under- 
standing. Costs of production have 
risen materially since 1928 so that it 
has been necessary to devote to the 
work on the Catalogue money which 
should have been used by the insti- 
tution for other purposes. In spite of 
rising costs and other difficulties, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale has kept reas- 
onably well to the original estimate of 
production. 

Under the circumstances the Biblio- 
théque Nationale has had no alterna- 
tive to billing the volumes at 250 
francs, which has meant that volumes 
121 and 122, delivered to American 
libraries by Stechert some months ago, 
were billed at $15.25, Some libraries 
have strenuously objected to this in- 
evitable increase in price. A few have 
actually cancelled their subscriptions. 
There is no question of their technical 
right to refuse to pay more than $10. a 
volume. On the other hand, they must 
not expect Stechert to remit to Paris 
$15.25 and receive from purchasers 
only $10. per volume. The Secretary 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale tells me 
that Stechert has already paid the in- 
creased price on volumes 121 and 122 
and therefore stands to lose $5.25 a 
volume in the case of subscribers who 
insist on paying but $10. 

As soon as this situation was called 
to my attention an effort was made to 
find a solution that would enable the 
B.N. to go ahead with its program of 
production, as it could not possibly do 
if even a few American subscribers 
should cancel their subscriptions. An 
appeal was therefore made to the 
Rockefeller Foundation which after 
careful consideration has made an ap- 
propriation to the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale to enable it to sell the Cata- 
logue to American libraries at $10. a 
volume. This appropriation, in an 
amount not to exceed $5,000., applies 
to valumes delivered between January, 
1934, and June 30, 1935. During this 
period the B.N. expects to complete 
and deliver eight volumes. Volumes 
123 to 126 will soon be distributed. 

Unfortunately, the Rockefeller Foun- 


This Department is open for 
discussion on all library affairs 


dation subsidy does not apply to vyol- 
umes 121 and 122, delivered in 1933, 
and billed at $15.25, for which Stech- 
ert, as stated above, has already paid 
250 francs. American libraries should 
have been asked in 1928 to agree to 
pay 250 francs instead of $10., in 
which case there would now be less 
question over the increased price in 
dollars. A little foresight on this point 
might have avoided some irritation 
and perhaps some cancellations. How- 
ever, it turns out that the lack of fore- 
sight has resulted in substantial assist- 
ance from the Rockefeller Foundation 
in meeting the necessary increase 
in the price which American libraries 
have to pay for the Catalogue. The 
few libraries which have already can- 
celled their subscriptions should now 
renew at once, and not deprive them- 
selves of future volumes merely be- 
cause they are asked to pay at the 
higher rate of exchange for two vol- 
umes which they received last year. 


C. C. WILLIAMSON 


Same Book 
Different Titles 


SoME of your readers may be inter- 
ested to know that the books, Shakes- 
peare under Elizabeth (N. Y., Henry 
Holt, c. 1933) and Shakespeare at 
Work, 1592-1603, (London, George 
Routledge and Sons, 1933) both by G. 
B. Harrison are identica) except that 
the Holt book has seven i))ustrations 
and the Routledge has only four illus- 
trations. 

Evuuin Kryver 
Librarian, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 


A Problem 
In Binding 


Whuar Are libraries doing about the 
binding of books that have illustrations 
printed without margins, such as Cra- 
yen’s Men of Art, and Rivera’s Por- 
trait of America? A\so about maga- 
zines like the Architectural Forum 
which has this month come out with 
the spiral wire binding, no inner mar- 
gins and many illustrations having no 
outer margins? 

f any discussion of these problems 
has come out in the library literature | 
have missed it. If there is some ad- 
vantage to these innovations besides 
mere faddishness we should discover it 
and solve the binding problems with 
these advantages in mind. 

Nett G. SILL 

Librarian, Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Printed Material Available 


A Variety Of Booklets, Pamphlets, Posters Available Free 


Rare Book Catalogs 
Astor Book Shop. 63 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N Y. Catalogue No. 5, 


- Americana, Literature, Art, etc. Free 


on request. 

Aurand’s Book Store. 925 N. Third 
st, Harrisburg, Pa. Catalogs of old, 
rare, and out-of-print books available 
free of charge at all times. 


Barnes and Noble, Inc. 105 Fifth 
Ave, New York, N. Y. Lists of “The 
Northwest”, “California”, and “Amer- 
icana” available free of charge on 
request. 

M. H. Briggs. 506 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Catalogs of books on 
Abraham Lincoln, Western Ameri- 
cana and others supplied free of 
charge on request. 

Centaur Book Shop. 1224 Chancellor 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog of 
modern first editions supplied free of 
charge on request. 

C. H. Page. Gilmanton, N. H. Curtis 
Hidden Page, list of association books, 
first editions, book-plates, autographs, 
limited editions from special presses. 
Sent on request. 

Owen Davies. 346 No. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Copies of current cata- 
logs on Political Economy, Sociology, 
Psychology and related subjects; The 
Drama; Drama and Poetry; Ameri- 
cana; Fiction; Foreign Biography and 
Belles Lettres; First Editions; and 
Modern Irish Literature, Drama and 
Poetry, sent free of charge on request. 


Dauber and Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 
Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. Catalogs 


of Old and Unusual Books. Free on re- 
quest. 


John Baker Evans. Braintree, Mass. 
Catalogs of American First Editions 
and Miscellaneous Americana avail- 
able free of charge upon request. 


Anton Gud Rare Books. 636-8 E, 13th 
St. New York, N. Y. Monthly mimeo- 
graphed lists of First Editions, Ameri- 
cana and General Literature. Sent 
free of charge on request. 


Thomas Hapwood. 2924 Cullom Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Catalog of Angling 
Books, (seventy-five items) some rare 
and some scarce, available to any li- 
brary interested in purchasing. 
Gotham Book Mart. 51 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Recent cat- 
alog of First Editions, Private Presses 
and Association Items available free 
of charge upon request. 

Wright Howes. 1144 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Catalogs of Old 
and Rare Books sent free of charge 


Upon request. 


Or For A Small Charge 


Send Request for free mate- 
rial to the Editor of The Li- 
brary Journal, Your request will 
be forwarded promptly and the 
desired material sent directly to 
you. Booklets, pamphlets or 
posters requiring remittance 
should be requested direct from 
the advertisers. If extra copies 
of any material are desired, 
please write the advertiser direct. 


A. J. Huston. 92 Exchange Street, 
Portland, Maine. Catalogs on First 
Editions, Americana and Book Bar- 
gains available free of charge upon 
request. Current lists on Hobbies, Se- 
rials, Odd Parts, and Odd Volumes 


also available. 


George W. Jacobs, Co. 1726 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Last general list, 
issued in the Fall of 1933, still avail- 


able free of charge upon request. 


Miscellaneous 


Drama Book Shop, Inc. 48 West 52nd 
St. New York, N. Y. Four Indian 
plays written by Susanna Myers at the 
suggestion of the Brooklyn Museum 
to cover authentic Indian legends and 
dances, with detailed directions, Sim- 
ply presented. Plays are: “Ancient 
House,” Indian life of prehistoric days 
in pantomine, narrative, songs and 
ceremonial (Price .50¢); “The Sugar 
Moon,” an Indian play of the wood- 
lands with traditional dance (Price 
.30¢); “The Seven Leaders,” drama- 
tized in one act (Price .30¢); and 
“The Giant Who Swallowed the 
Clouds,” a Zuni folk-tale dramatized 
in one act (Price .30¢). 


Foundation Plantings. Trees and 
shrubs to be planted around your 
house. Service Editor, McCall’s Maga- 
zine, Dayton, Ohio. Price 10¢. 


Refrigerator Recipes. Ice cream, sher- 
bets, marlows, salads, etc. Service Edi- 
tor, McCall’s Magazine, Dayton, Ohio. 
Price 10¢. 

Case for Socialism. By Fred Hender- 
son. Revised American edition, The 
Socialist Party, 549 Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, Price .25¢ 


Practical Retouching. By Frank R. 
Fraprie. American Photographie Pub- 


lishing Co., Boston, Mass. Price .50¢. 


Pamphlets On Present Day Problems. 
A bibliography. Business Information 
Bureau, May, 1934. Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. Price .25¢ 
per year. 


What Do You Know About Holland? 
Published by The Netherlands Rail- 
ways, Suite 520-524 Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, N. ¥Y. Compiled prin- 
cipally in response to the numerous 
inquiries received from school chil- 
dren and teachers in this country for 
data on Holland not contained in their 
travel literature. Free on request. 


Dances of Merrie England. By Helen 


Bradshaw, an authority on English 
folk dances. Published by Colortext 
Publications, Inec., So. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price .15¢. 
Globe Theatre. By Thomas Wood 


Stevens, eminent authority on Shakes- 
pearean drama. Contains a history of 
Shakespeare’s Old Globe Theatre and 
the drama of his day. Published by 
Colortext Publications, Ine, 8 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price .15¢. 


So You’re Going to Merrie England. 
By Clara Laughlin. Contains photo- 
graphs and drawings descriptive of 
famous locations in England with an 
interesting historical sketch of the 
various locations. Published by Color- 
text Publications, Inc., 8 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price .25¢. 

Singers In The Dawn. Compiled by 
Robert B. Eleazer. A brief survey of 
American Negro poetry published 
under the auspices of representative 
Southern educators interested in pro- 
moting in Southern schools and_ col- 
leges an effective educational ap- 
proach to the South’s problems of 
race relations, Published by Confer- 
ence on Education and Race Rela- 
tions, 703 Standard Building, Atlanta, 


Ga. Price .10¢. 


Retailing. Compiled and published by 
the Bureau of Business Information, 
University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. A 
select list of books and pamphlets on 
retailing. Price .25¢. 


It’s The Way It’s Written. By Henry 
Justin Smith, managing editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. A ninety-six 
page book, paper bound, acclaimed 
by critics as “a veritable short course 
in journalistic writing.” Order from 
Harold H. Laskey, 69 Bellevue Place, 
Chicago, I). Price .10¢. 

Chaff or Cheese. By Margaret K. 
Soifer. A play in one act for children 


or marionettes. The Furrow Press, 115 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Price .35¢, 
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Jusr Across (ue Sreeer. By Rachel 
Field. Macmillan, $1.50. 


Everyone (a the dlack seemed to be 
impatient for the peacock to tell them 
it was really Spring. Bur the peacock is 
a wise old bird. He knows he can’t 
hurry Spring, not by just spreading out 
hac cal of his. In the meantime Mr. 
Simpson was getting his Indian Prin- 
cess a)) oiled and ready to put out when 
the peacock told him it was Spring. The 
Indian Princess you know is very very 
old and she’s the most valuable thing 
in his antique shop. She is Mr. Simp- 
son's affinity. No, she is not for sale. 
But they hauled her away in a great 
big moving van. Joe just couldn't help 
it. Before he knew it he was snuggled 
down in the dusty wrappings ready 
ride away with her. Rachel Field knows 
New York City so well and she takes 
you with her all the way. You meet her 
friends Joey and Katy, Mrs. Klotz, the 
newspaper wamaas Mr. Popolo, the 
shoe shine man; Mr. Simpson; and best 
of al) the Indian Princess. 

Auice Braws 


THE Rep CARAVAN, By Mildred Criss. 
Doubleday. $1.75. 

This book is a good example of 
what happens when a writer creates 
his characters merely to people his 
background rather than using the set- 
ting to dramatize his story. You are 
constanty irritated by the author's 
anxiety to make you acqua(ated with 
the walley of Aosta, Italy. It gets in 
the way of the story, makes the peop\e 
puppets, and ends in being very duff 
reading. 

——MARJORIE F, POTTER 


Miss Nancy Prentiss. By Mildred 
Wasson. Harper. $2. 

There have been few outstanding 
giel characters since Kate Douglas 
Wiggin created Rebecca. So it is with 
genuine p)easure that we welcome 
Nancy. Nancy is a modern girl at her 
best, vital and interesting. In Mrs. 
Wasson’s first book Nancy, the heroine, 
is a lively young person of fourteen. 
\n Miss Nancy Prentiss which, by 
the way, is a better book than the first 
story, Nancy has outgrown her tom- 
boy ways, and at sixteen she is step- 
ping into young womanhood, eager (0 
meet the larger life. As the = story 
opens, the Prentiss family has been 
caught by the depression, and Nancy 
has at first to Rive up her long-cher- 
ished plan of gaiag (a boarding school. 
Later a readjustment makes it possible 
for her to attend Berkeley Wa)). The 
last two-thirds of the book is given 
over to the life at the boarding school. 
Nancy's first year at Berkeley Hall is 
filled with the process of adjusting 
herself to her new life, making new 
friendships; fiading herself encum- 


bered with an unattractive and un- 
popular room-mate, whom she is able 
to help and eventually learns to love. 
Nancy is a born leader aad soon the 
rivalry for leadership in the school 
becomes acute; but Nancy is elected 
to the Student Council in her junior 
year. The story is distinctly superior 
(a mast boarding school stories, The 
ideals of the school are high and a 
splendid school spirit prevails. The 
family Sife of the Prentiss househald 
is genial and wholesome. The rela- 
tionship between mother and daughter 
is beautiful. The first letter from her 
mother, which Nancy receives after 
she has gane ta boarding school is a 
beautiful letter and Nancy's reply is 
equally interesting. The book is full 
of humor. Perhaps the outstanding In- 
cident is the one when Nancy attends 
@ movie and in the dark inadvertently 
sits down on her young brother. The 
characterizations are splendid—Nan- 
cy’s mother, yauag, attractive, with 
a rare intuition; Tom Carter, the 
young fun-loving step-father; Junior, 
the annoying younger brother; Bobbie, 
the faithful admirer; and Nora, the 
indispensable, warm-hearted cook. 
——Eve.tyn R. SiCKELS 


Fux Wira Micaaec. By Dorothy and 
Marguerite Bryan. Doubleday. $1. 


A picture-book story of two small 
terriers, Michael and Patsy, who go 
to the beach with Mary and Wavid. 
They dig in the sand and go swim- 
ming, but the principal thing is a boat 
race, The pictures showing the race 
are the best in the book, but neither 
pictures nor story has any substance 
ac distinction. The cover is of flimsy 
cardboard. A book not worth the price 
whichever way you \ook at it. 


—Maryjorie F. Porrer 


FroG, THe Horse THat Knew No 
Master. By Capt. S. P. Meek. 
Penn. $2. 


Frog is the second of a trilogy of 
stories dealing with peace time army 
life, chat Captain Meek has planned. 
In the first book, Jerry, he wrote from 
the point of view of the enlisted sol- 
dier, and in Frog he describes army 
life from the point of view of the 
commissioned officer, drawing on his 
fifteen years in military service, for 
both background and material. Frog 
is a real horse, the captain's own first 
mount in 1919-1920 when he com- 
manded the sub-post of Empire, Cana) 
Zone. He had a disconcerting trick 
of jumping straight forward without 
any visible preparation. From this 
he got his name of Frog. The story 
is essentially a horse story with an 
army post background, full of interest 
for the older boy. 

——AnicE E. Brown 


THE Ligrary Journ, 


Children’s Librarians’ Notebook 


Reviews Of Juvenile Books By Children’s Librarians 


DiccinG In THE SoutTuwest. By App 
Axtell Morris. Doubleday. 


What happened before the history 
books began is an ever recurring 
question. At least some of the fac 
are brought to light in the unconyen 
tional account of the author's expe) 
tions. The why of archaeology, th. 
cultures of the aborigines; the wort 
of an archaeologist; the characterj.- 
tics of the Navajo Indians; or yb; 
arriva) of the Lindberghs by airplan: 
are all told in an easy conversationa 
stvle. Excellent photographic i))ustra- 
tions. Will be a popular addition ¢ 
the vocational Shelf. An importan 
book. 


——Nora Bevusr 


MANHATTAN, Now Anp Lone Aco. 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Clara 
Lambert. Illus. with photograph 
collected by the authors, and maps 
by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Mar- 
millan. $3.50. 

Factual descriptions of the various 
“patterns of wack” making up th 
“speed, size and complexity” of mod- 
ern New York, interspersed with de- 
scriptive rhythms and narratives. 
Barges, great steamers, tugs expres 
the harbor; the automobile on th 
streets, buildings high above — the 
streets, and the fight through storm 
and heat to get faad ta the city express 
the island and its needs. In the same 
manner Manhattan one hundred years 
ago, three hundred years ago, hefore 
white men, and before man is shown 
ta the reader. Excellent photograph: 
and explanatory maps are interspersed. 
Ten trips about New York are out: 
fined and an index a the material in 
the book concerned with each trip is 
given with each outline. There is also 
an “Index to unlocalized genera! 
facts” and a bibliography. 

TsapEL McLAvucuiis 


Treasures Or Darkness. By Carl Hl. 


Claudy. Doubleday. $1.75. 


lf young people must have mystery 
stories, find them something with 
more substance than this or you wil) 
insult their intelligence. The style is 
trite and ordinary, the characteriza 
tion is exceedingly thin, and the me- 
chanical devices on which the pio 
turns are so obvious that they are 
foolish. For instance. Billy, the young 
girl in the story, takes the advice of 
the town librarian who says that 
when she wants to know anything 
“she just opens the Bride any place 
and the first verse she sees always 
helps.” Billy opens her Bible at just 
the verse that is needed to solve the 
cryptogram that leads to the hidden 
treasure. The book is a_ thorough 
waste of everyone's time and mones 
Marjorie F. Porres 
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Advance Book Information 


Including Books To Be Published Between October 1 And October 15, Based On Data 

Gathered From Publishers. Issued Se mi-M onthly. Juveniles And T ext Books Not 

Am Included. 
histor Ar: Fine Arts 

Ur ring Bi; Biography 
facts Bu: Business 


Mu: Music Se: 
Po: Poetry 


Dr: Drama 
Ec: Economics 


Science 
Sp: Sports 
Tr: Travel 


onven 
XPed- 
the 

work 
Cteris- 


Non-Fiction 


Adams, Marguerite Janvein Po 


1 Give You Woros 


Hi: History Re: Religion 


own youth ia Wilaiagton, Delaware, the 
author uses this small city as a microcosm 
of the life and times. Illustrated by T. M 


Cleland. Market: Readers of Beer's The 


Cushman, Rebecca Po 
Swinc Your Mounrain’ GAL: 
SkeTcHes Or Lire IN THe SOUTHERN 
HIGHLANDS 


or the Mauve Decade and the Lynds’ Aiddle- 

rplane A callection of poems. Ives Washburn, town, libraries. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50, The lives of the Southern mountaineers of 

$1.75. (10/5/34) (im. ed., $14. (10/4/34) America described in verse. Wustrated by 
ona 


stra: 
ion t 
ortam 


Beust 


Beebe, William 

Hate Mite Down 

An account of adventures under the sea 
which wilt include De. Beebe’s recent rec- 
ord deep-sea descent in the Bathysphere. 


Cantor, Eddie Bi 
Ziecreco: THe Great GLORIFIER 


An intimate and revealing biography of the 
late Florenz Ziegfeld, famous theatrical 


producer, by his close friend Eddie Cantor, 


thase 
$2.50. 


the author. Market: Poetry lovers, 
interested in the South. Heughton, 
(10/9/34) 


Dashiell, Alfred S. 
Epiror’s CHoice 


Author of Nonsuch, etc. Market: All popular stage and movie comedian who A discussion of the principles upon which 
1. By readers interested (a scientific adventure wrote Caught Short. Mustrated. Market: short stories are constructed’ and the rea 
Claes and deep-sea explorations, libraries. Har- Theatrical people, genera( readers and methods whereby they are pub 
Taphs court, $4.50(?). (10/11/34) ested in the stage. King, $2. (10/34) lished. As examples of good contemporary 
fiction, short stories by Hemingway, Faulk 
maps 7 Bell, E. T. Carr, Harry Tr ner, Kay Boyle, Robert Nathan and others 
Ma- Searcn For Truta Rwiwc THe Ticer: An American Dashiell is 
editor of Scribner's Magazine. Market: 
ATioUs Man In vas Short story readers and writers. Putnam, 
\ A record of the author's impressions and $2.50. (10/5/34) 
the Prof f observations during an extensive tour of 
of Japan, Korea, Manchuria, Chiaa, the Phil- DuBois, W. E. B. 
h de Market: Readers interested vn iPPines, Java, Bali and Australia. Author Buack ReconstrucTiON: IN AMERICA 
Ves. oteneh, philosophy, religion and history, of Old Mother Mexico, etc. Market: Travel 1860-1880 
press libraries. Reynal’ & — Hitchcock, $3. and adventure readers. Houghton, $2.50. 4 re-examination of American history after 
) the 10/10/34) (10/9/34) the Civil War from the point of view of 


the 


storm 


Bossom, Alfred C. 


Charpentier, Henri and Sparkes, 


Author of Dark Water, Souls 
Market: Those inter 


the Negro. 


of Black Falks, ete. 


press Bui.pInG Yo Yue Skies: THe Ro- Boyden ested in American history and the Negro. 
oie MANCE Or Tue SKYSCRAPER Lee A LA HENRI Harcourt, $3.75(?). (10/4/34) 
years The story of the American skyscraper, its The memoirs of a great chef and a clever Elli 

and a cle is, Havelock 
efore men raconteur. Market: Those who enjoy spar- My ONFESSIONAL: Questions Or Our 
hown it and those who built it, etc ustrate kling reminiscences. Simon & Schuster, $7. May 
Market: Architects, general readers inter- (10/34) 

I ‘ ested in modern building, libraries. Studio, A series of brief and trenchant essays cov 
rsed. $4.50. (10/11/34 ering such subjects as war, sex and mat 
out- Clark, Sydney A. Te riage, literature, politics, economics and 
al Bowie, Walter Russell Re Spain On Fiery religion. Market: Any intelligent adult, 


ip is 
veral 


with 


Tue Story Or THE 
Retold from Genesis to Revelation in the 
(git a€ gresent knowledge for both the 


young and the mature. Illustrated in color. 
Amngdon, $3. (10/1/34) 


Branch, E. Douglas 
THE SENTIMENTAL YEARS 
A sophisticated and witty study of the 


mortals and manners of the United States 
trom 1835 to 1860. Wiustrated. Author of 


A travel guide ta Spain. The latest addi- 
tion to the Fifty Dollars Series. [llustrated 
by Edward C. Caswell. McBride, $1.90. 


(10/5/34) 


Coates, Christopher 

Tropicat Fishes As Pers 

Expert advice in simple, non-technical lan 
guage for the amateur, collector and breeder 
of tropical fishes. Illustrated with color 
plates and photographs. The author con- 


interested in modern psychology and 
(ibraries. Houghton, $2.50. 


those 


modern life, 
(10/2/34) 


Ellis, Howard S. Ec 
GeRMAN Monetary TuHeory, 1905- 
1933 


A summary of the theories underlying the 
financial system of present-day Germany, 
by a Professor of Economics in the Um 


versity of Michigan. Market: Economists, 


wil} Wesrward, The Cowboy and Mis ducts the column “Tropical Fish as Pets” Harvard Univ. Press, $5 
le is Preters, etc. Market: People interested in in the N. Y. Sun. Market: The many peo- ape 


me- 
plot 
are 
of 


Americana, in American history and life, 


libraries. Appleton-Cencury, $4. (10/54) 


Buck, Oscar MacMillan Re 


Curistianity Testeo: SIGNIFI- 
CANCE For Mopern Missions 
A presentation of the problems that are 


libraries. 


ple with this hobby, 
$2.50. (10/34) 
Cole, G. D. H. Ec 


A Guiwe TuHroucH Worto 
Knopt, $2. (10/1/34) 


Liveright, 


New edition. 


Eustis, Morton Dr 
Bway, Inc.; THe Tuearre As A 
BUSINESS 

A discussion of the business possibilities iw 
the theater, based oa careful research, Mar 


ket: Those interested in the theater, stu 


that facing modern missionar k. Th ° dents, actors, producers, etc. Dodd, Mead, 
ary wor e au 

hing thor is Professor of Missions and Compara- John Hi $4} 

lace tive Religion at Drew Theological Sem- or THe Grory OF Hartt 

Ewen, David, ed. Mu 


vavs inary of Drew University. Market: All « at the accupation, a 

the Abingdon, $2, (10/1?/34) who served in Haiti for a number of years A smnqrenenes. Sai raphical out critical 
° and who (ater became Chief of Police in guide to two hune red foremost modern com 

a Canby, Dr. Henry Seidel Po posers of all nations. Uncludes bibliogra 


ney 
YTER 


THE AGE OF CONFIDENCE 


A study in American social and cultural 
Wistory during the 1890's. In recalling his 


Port au Prince. Author of Black Bagdad. 
Those who travel, 
Minton, Balch, 


sdventurte 


$2.75. 


Market: 


and — history. 
(10/5/34) 


phies and critical estimates. Market: Musi 
lovers, nts of mode music, au 


W. Wilsan, $507), (10/59) 


diene 


= 
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Gaillard, John 
INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION; ITs 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATION 


A basic study, H. W. Wilson, $2, (10/34) 


Gibran, Kahlil Po 
PROSE POEMS 

Ry the author of The Prophet, Jesus Son 
of Man, etc. 


by Andrew Ghareeb, with a foreword by 
Barbara Young. Illustrated. Knopf, $2.50. 
(10/8/34) 


Glueck, Sheld and El 
FivE Hunprep Detinquent Women 


A study of the characteristics, backgrounds, 
correctional experiences, parole histories, 
and post-parole vicissitudes of five-hundred 
delinquent women, by the authors of Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers. Market: Crim- 


inologists, psychiatrists, lawyers, etc, 
Kuopf, $5. (10/1/34) 
Grousset, René Ar 


THe Civinizatrions OF 
Vois. 3 AND 4 

These concluding volumes in this work on 
Asiatic art are devoted to the history of 


art in China and Japan. I\lustrated. T'rans- 
lated from the French by Catherine Alison 


Phillips. Market; Students of Asiatic art, 
libraries. Knopf, $5, each. (10/8/34) 


Hall, T. Victor Ar 


First Steps IN Picrori1At COMPOSITION 
I}lustrated. Pitman, $1.75(?). (10/34) 


Tre East: 


Hansen, Agnes Camilla 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Forces IN Euro- 


PEAN FICTION 


A brief study of the history of the modern 


novel, with lists of titles in English trans- 
lation which mirror the concepts, forces and 


phenomena characteristic of contemporary 


lite. Market: Al) students of coer? 
literature. Amer. Lib. Ass'n, $2.50(?). 


(10/34) 


Harding, Bertita Bi 
Puantom Crown: Tue Srory Of 
MAXIMILIAN AND CarLora OF 


Mexico 


An account of one of the most dramatic 
episodes in modern history, the attempt of 
the Hapsburg Archduke Maximilian and 
Carlota to establish a Mexican empire un- 
der the faltering aegis of Napoleon III. 


Iustrated. Market: Biography and history 
lovers, libraries. Bobbs- Merrill, $3.50. 
(10/3/34) 


Huxley, Julian 
Ir | Were Dicrator 


A modern scientist shows how scientific re- 
search can revolutionize world politics and 
the nature of the society we live in. Au- 
thor of Africa View, What Dare I he yen 
etc. Market; Serious readers interested i 

the implications of modern science, nl 


Harper, $2. (10/3 ?/34) 


Ireland, Baron Po 
Our Cat 


The career of Krazy, the charming and 
loose-moraled pet whose ‘experiences were 
first outlined in F. P. A.'s famous column 
The Conning Tower,” in the N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune. Mustrated by Harry Hanson 
Lees. Market: Al) cat lovers, those who 
enjoy humorous verse. Doubleday, $2. 


(10/10/34) 


Translated from the Arabic 


Kipling, Rudyard Po 
Rupyarp Kipiinc’s VERSE: INCLUSIVE 
Epiri0on: 1885-1932 

Revised edition for the first time in five 
years. A completely redesigned edition, con- 


taining sixty-two new _ poems, several of 
which have not been issued in book form 


before. Market; Kipling collectors, poetry 


lovers, public Jibraries. Doubleday, $5. 
(10/10/34) 

Laughlin, Clara E. Tr 
So You're Goinc To THe 
MEDITERRANEAN ! 

A new travel guide in the “So You’re 
Going Series.” Houghton, $3. 
(10/2/34) 

Lawrence, Frieda Bi 


Nor J, Bur Tue Wixp 

The wife of D. H. Lawrence tells the 
story of their life together from 1912 until 
his death in 1930. Ninety-one Setters wmit- 
ten by Lawrence to his wife, her sister and 


her mother are published here for the first 
time. Illustrated. Market: Biography read- 


ers, D. H. Lawrence fans, libraries. Viking, 
$2.75. (10/8/34) 
Lockhart, R. H. Bi 


RETREAT FROM GLORY 
The author of British Agent writes of his 
adventures following his return to London 


from Russia. Market: The many who read 


British Agent, libraries. Putnam, $3. 
(10/1/34) 
Lucas, E. V. Bi 


AT THE SHRINE OF St. CHARLES 
Stray Papers on Lamb Brought Together 
for the Centenary of His Death in 1834. 
E. V. Lucas is an authority on Charles 
Lamb and this is a collection of his stray 
writings about that famous author. Ailus- 
trated. Market: All those interested in the 
work of Charles Lamb, libraries. Dutton, 
$2. (10/1/34) 


McGrath, Edward F. Bi 
1 Was ConpEMNED To THE CHair 

A personal narrative of a man who was 
convicted for murder in the first degree. It 
is an account of the months he spent in 


the death-house before he received commu- 
tation of sentence and of the years he spent 
in Various prisons. Market: Sociologists, 


genera) readers. Stokes, $2.50. (10/11/34) 
Mackaye, Milton 


THe Tin Box 

A history of New York during the extrav- 
agant boom years that preceded the over- 
throw of Tammany Hall. It chronicles the 
looting of a city and describes the corrupt 
methods of municipal government. Market: 


All people interested in New York, in rid 


government, libraries. McBride, $2. 
(10/34) 
Mantle, Burns Dr 


Tue Best Plays Or 1933-34 

A popular annual which will contain the 
following plays, in text or summary: Mary 
of Scotland, Men in White, Dodsworth, 
Ah, Wilderness, They Shall Not Die, Her 
Master's Voice, No More Ladies, Wednes- 
day’s Child, The Shining Hour, and The 
Green Bay Tree. Ulustrated. Market: 
Those interested in the theater. Dodd, 
Mead, $3. (10/11/34) 


Masterman, Sylvia 
THE ORIGINS OF INTERNATIONAL 


RIvALRY IN SAMOA, 1845-1884 


A study of white relations with Samoa 
which throws light’ on the conflict of 


Tue Liprary Journa 


ideals—preservation and betterment of 4), 
Native races versus exploitation aud Wy 
perialistic aggrandisement. Stanford ( 
Press, $2.75. (10/34) 


Matthews, W. R. Re 
Gov Anpv Tuis Trovusiep 
Essays spiritual construction, by thy 


Dean of St. Paul's, London, Dutton, 32.5 
(10/2/34) 


Mercer, F, A. and Gaunt, W., eds, A; 
Movern Pusticity, 1934-35 

A record of recent good advertising, with 
an assessment of its merits. [Tlustrated 


Market: Advertisers, designers, student 
ete. Studio, $4.50; $3.50, paper 
(10/11/34) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Ar 


Guwe To Tue Corrections: Pr, 
EvuUROPEAN AND AMERICAN ART 


Covers the following collections of ty 
Metropolitan Museum of 
art; Renaissance anid Modern art; Ane: 
can Wing; Arms and Armor; Paintings 
Prints—each preceded by a brie! historic.) 
introduction and description of the colle 
tion. Metropolitan Museum, 40. paper 
(10/34) 


Milne, A. A. 


Peace WirH Honour 

The well-known English author, A. A 
Milne, comes out courageously against mod 
ern war. This is a searching book on 
pacifism showing the utter 
waste and cruelty of war. Market: All ; 
telligent, thinking people, pacifists, libraries 


Dutton, $2. (10/3/34) 


uselessness, 


Milton, George Fort Hi 
THE Eve OF Conruict: STEPHEN A. 
Dovucias AND THE Neepirss Wax 
Based on newly discovered letters, this his 
torical study attempts to show that the 
Civil War was a politicians’ war in which 
moral issues were used to cloak the real 
motives of pride, pique and greed fo 
power. [Ilustrated. Author of The Ave o/ 
Hate. Market: History and biography read 
ers, Civil War students, libraries. Houg! 
ton, $5. (10/9/34) 


Morell, Parker Bi 
DiamMonp Jim: THe Lire ANp Times 
OF JAMES BUCHANAN Brapy 

An informal chronicle of one of the mos! 
colorful personalities New York has ever 
known, together with a picture of a new 
vanished society and way of lite. J))us 
trated with photographs. Market: biogra 
phy readers, libraries. Simon & Schuster, 
$3. (10/8/34) 


Myers, William Starr bi 
GENERAL GEORGE Brinton McC rel 
LAN; A Stupy In PERSONALITY 

A definitive biography of the commandet 
in-chief of the army of the Potomac dunng 
the early stages of the Civil War. Iilu: 
trated. The author is a Professor of Politics 
in Princeton University. Market: All peo 
ple interested in the Civil War, history 
students, libraries. Appleton-Century, $5 


(10/34) 


O’Conor, Norreys J. Hi 
Gopes Peace AND THE QUEENES 

This volume, based on recentiy discevered 
documents, offers a picture of what might 
happen to ordinary gentlefolk and yeonen 
in the days of Shakespeare's greatest actis 
ity, 1589-1615. Market: Readers and stu 


dents interested in Elizabethan life. Hart: 
vard Univ. Press, $2.50. (10/8/34) 
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"Peary, Robert E. 


THe NoRTH POLE 
y record of the author's sledge dash to the 


North Pole twenty-five years ago. The first 


one to reach the Pole, he accomplished it 
by a romantic and adventurous method, 


mushing over the treacherous ice. Illus- 


trated. Market: Adventure readers, libra- 
res. Stokes, $4. (10/4/34) 
Petrina, John 


Work: How Propucep: How 
REPRODUCED 

The making and the reproduction of draw- 
ngs, water-colors, oil paintings, monotypes, 


block prints, lithographs, etchings, etc., ex- 
plained and illustrated. Pitman, $4.50( 7). 


1/34) 


| Pound, Ezra 


Ereven New Cawtos: XXXI-XLI 
Fleven new cantos are added to Ezra 
Vound’s distinguished poem. His 4 Draft 
‘ Thirty Cantos aroused the highest praise 
trom critics. Market: All poetry lovers, li- 
jraries. Farrar & Rinehart, $1.50. 
10/8/34) 


Powys, John Cowper Bi 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The record of a personality, a philosophy 
nd a way of )ife. The autobiography at 
the author of Wolf Solent, Weymouth 
Sands, 4 Glastonbury Romance, etc. Mar- 
ket: Biography readers, Powys audience. 
Simon & Schuster, $3.50. (10/8 (34) 


Pratt, Fletcher Hi 
THe Heroic YEARS; FOURTEEN YEARS 


Or Tue 1801-1815 


\ history of a critical and formative period 
iy the life of our country. Market: All 


readers interested in American history, his- 
tory students, libraries. Smith & Haas, $3. 


10/8/34) 


Priest, Alan and Simmons, Pauline Ar 


CHINESE TEXTILES 
Second edition. Metropolitan 


$1.50, boards; $1, paper. (10/34) 


Museum, 


Proskauer, Julien J. 
SUCKERS ALL 


All the secrets of the gambling fraternity 
are revealed, taken from the diaries of 


Honest John Kelly. Macaulay, $2. 
10/5/34) 


Quiert, Glenn C. 

THey Burtt THE West: An Epic OF 
Rane ANN CITIES 

Chronicles the rise of the great Western 
cities of America in the wake of the wave 
of railroad enterprise following the Civil 
War. Illustrated. Market: Those interested 
in America’s history and growth, libraries. 
Appleton-Century, $5. (10/34) 


Radin, Paul 
THE Story Or THe AMERICAN 
]NDIAN 


A new and enlarged edition. 
$2.50. (10/34) 


Liveright, 


Rice, Elmer Dr 
JUDGMENT Day 

A powerful drama laid against a European 
political background in a country ruled by 
the iron hand of a dictator, Auther of 
Street Scene, etc. Market: Lovers and stu- 
dents of the theater, people concerned with 


world affairs. Coward-McCann, $2. 
10/9/34) 


Richmond, Admira) Sir Herbert 

Sea Power In THe Monegan 
An authoritative and comprehensive exam- 
ination of naval development, theory and 
policies, by a Professor of Nava) History 
in Cambridge University. Market: Peace 
workers, those interested in foreign affairs, 
libraries. Reyna) & Sbtcheock, $8. 
(10/10/34) 


Ripley, H. A. 
How Goop A Detective Are You? 
A new game book, containing sixty authen- 


tuc crime cases to solve. Illustrated. Stokes, 


$1. (10/11/34) 


Rowan, Richard Wilmer. ed. 

Mopern Spies TELL THEIR STORIES 
First-hand accounts. of the thrilling adven- 
tures of some secret agents and spies of the 
World War. Market: Those who like ad- 


venture and spy stories. McBride, $2.40. 
(10/5/34) 


Rubin, Jacob Bi 
Live To Te ri: Russian ApveNTURES 
OF AN AMERICAN COMMUNIST 

A straight-forward account of the visit o$ 
the author, an American citizen, Socialist 
and Russian Jew, to Soviet Russia in 1919- 
1926, and his return in 12930. )))ustrated. 
Market: Readers interested in the Russian 
Revolution and life in Soviet Russia, Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.75. (10/10/34) 


Smith, James G. Ec 
Economic PLANNING AND THE 
TARIFF 


Princeton Univ. Press, $3. (10/1/44) 


Stevers, Martin D. and Pendlebury, 
Captain Jonas 

Sea Lanes—Man’s Conquest OF THe 
OcEANS 

All the lure of the sea is pictured in this 
book about maritime adventure, history and 
life. W)ustrated. Market: Those who 


to know the “inside facts” of sea-faring ad- 


venture. Minton, Balch, $3.75. (10/5/34) 


Stuart, Jesse Po 
Man With A 

An epic poem of the soi), of life amid the 
Kentucky hills and among the Kentucky 
mountaineer folk. The author is a Kentucky 


farmer. Market: All poetry Jevers. Dut- 
ton, $3. (10/8/34) 
Thorp, Willard, ed. Mu 


Soncs FroM THE RESTORATION 
THEATER 
Illustrated with facsimiles. Princeton Univ. 


Press, $3.50, (10/1/34) 


Undset, Sigrid Re 
Saca OF SAINTS 

The story of the coming of Christianity te 
Norway and accounts of the Saints of that 
country. V)ustrated. This is the famous 
Norwegian novelist’s second book since her 
conversion to Catholicism, the first being 
Christmas and Txel/th Nioht. Market: 
Catholics, Sigrid Undset’s many admirers, 


libraries. Longmans, $2.50. (10/3/34) 


Undset, Sigrid Re 
Sraces On Tue ROAD 

These essays, written since the author be 
came a Catholic, deal with some extraor- 
dinary figures in the history of the Catholic 
Church and with the author's own feel- 
ings towards the Catholic faith. Translated 
from the Norwegian by Arthur G. Chater. 
Market: Catholics, admirers of Sigrid Und- 
set, libraries. Knopf, $2.75. (10/1/34) 
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UNITED STATES STAMP CATALOGUE 
A complete listing af all U. S. stamps, 


envelopes and post cards. Illustrated. Scott 
Stamp & Coin Co., $2.50. (134 


Walker, Stanley 

City Epiror 

The inside story of newspaper wark, af 
reducing life to ink and paper, as told by 
the City Editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. \ustrated. Markets Newsgaper 


men, all people interested in newspaper 
work, libraries. Stokes, $3. (10/4/34) 


Wallace, Henry A. 

NeW FRONTIERS 

The Secretary of Agricu)ture examines the 
behavior of a nation caught between two 
worlds and describes those new frontiers of 
the mind and spirit which Amenca 3s be 
ginming to penetrate. Dual selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club for October. Mar- 
ket: All inteNigent adu)ts, \ibranes. Reyual 
& Hitchcock, $2. (10 334) 


Walter, Elfery 

THUNDER Over Asia 

lust returned from a Jong trip in the Phil- 
ippines, China, Japan, Korea, Manchoukuo 
and Inner Mongolia, the author gives his 


abservations on the politic al and economic 
conditious of those countries. Author of 
Russia's Decisive Year, etc. Market: Read 


ers interested in world affairs, libraries. 
Putnam, $2.50. (10 5 34) 


Ward, Rev. Leo 

Vatues AND REALITY 

Studies in philosophy, including a full 
treatment of Dewey's philosophy. Marker: 


Catholics, teachers of philasophy. Sheed & 
Ward, $3. (10/10/34) 


Warshow. Robert Irving 
UNDERSTANDING THE NeW Stock 
Marker 

A practical handbook for the average man 
trading in stocks. It will be published on 
the day that the new Securities Act goes 
into effect. Author of The Story of Mall 
Street, etc. Greenberg, $2.50. (101/34) 


Webster, Doris and Hopkins, Mary 
Alden 

SELF PoRTRAITS 

A new party book by the authors of I've 
Got Your Number, etc. Questionnaires 
which give the key to one’s personality and 
character. Appleton-Century, $1. (10/34) 


Wharton, Don, ed. Bi 
THE RoostveLT OMNinuS 

A selection of the articles, cartoons, carica 
tures and photographs of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that have been published during 
the course of his life, which together give 
a fully-rounded picture of him as a man, 
citizen and political figure. Market: Every 
one interested in President Roosevelt, 
Knopf, $3.50. (16/8/34) 


Whitaker, Charles Harris Ar 
RamMeses To ROCKEFELLER 
The story of architecture from the days of 


the Pyramids to the present. A non tel h- 
nical, vivid account of the réle played by 


builders and buildings in ancient and mod 


ern civilization. Justrated. Market: Gen 
eral readers interested in architecture, [1 
braries. Random House, $3.50. (10/1/34) 


White, E. B. 

Every Day Is Saturpay 

Amusing nonsense about events of the past 
six years, by the co-author of 7s Sex Neces- 


sary. Market: The New Yorker audience, 
readers with a sense of humor. Harper, $2. 


(10/32/34) 
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Wilson, Margery 
CHARM 
Advice on how to be charming and to de- 


velop one’s personality. Stokes, $2.50. 
(10/4/34) 


Wimsatt, Genevieve 

THe Lavy Or THe Lonc Watt 
The story, in verse, of a young Chinese 
wife and her struggles during the early 
period of the Ch'in Empire. This story has 
been handed down for hundreds of years 
from singer to singer. Columbia Univ. 


Press, $3.50. (10/1/34) 


Wright, Harold Bell Bi 
To My Sons 

The autobiography of the well-known nov- 
elist in which he tells of his early boyhood 
in the East, of his life on the Southwestern 
frontier, and of his experiences as a moun- 
tain preacher in the Ozarks. Frontispiece. 
Market : Biography readers, Harold Bell 
Wright fans, libraries. Harper, $2. 
(10/3 ?/34) 


Po 


Yates, Raymond F. Sc 


ExpLorinG THE Microscope 

A book of popular science that opens to 
readers the amazing facts of nature that 
are revealed by the microscope. Illustrated. 
Market: Lay readers with scientific inter- 
ests, libraries. Appleton-Century, $2. 


(10/34) 


Yeo, Margaret Bi 
Don Joun OF Austria 

The biography of a colorful figure of the 
sixteenth century, the man who ended the 
Turkish dream of European domination in 
the decisive battle of Lepanto. Sheed & 
Ward, $2.50. (10/10/34) 


Zimmer, George F. and Boyce, Burke 
K-7: True Spy Stories 

A collection of true spy stories drawn from 
all the fronts of the World War, by 
George F. Zimmer, U. S. Naval Intelli- 
gence, who is the “K-7" of the dramatiza- 
tions under this title which have been 
featured on the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany's network for nearly two years, Mar- 
ket: Those who enjoy true adventure tales 
and spy. stories. Appleton-Century, $2.50. 
(10/34) 


Fiction 


Allen, Hervey 
ANTHONY ADVERSE 
A two-volume, boxed edition, illustrated by 


N. C. Wyeth. Farrar & Rinehart, $5. 
(10/11/34) 


Atherton, Gertrude 

THE FOGHORN 

The two novelettes and the two short 
stories included in this volume are very 
varied in subject matter and locale. Mar- 
ket: Atherton enthusiasts, short story read- 
ers, libraries. Houghton, $2.50. (10/2/34) 


Balmer, Edwin and Wylie, Philip 
Tue Hoarp 

A detective story of action and adventure 
in which a hoard of gold buried by an ec- 
centric millionaire causes murder and excite- 
ment. Co-authors of When Worlds Collide, 


etc. Market: Mystery and adventure fans. 
Stokes, $2. (10/11/34) 


Benson, E. F. 
Ravens’ Broop 


A romance laid against the windswept 
beauty of Cornwall where the natives prac 


tice ancient and strange sorceries. Market: 
. F. Benson fans, libraries. Doubleday, 
$2.50. (10/10/34) 


Berry, Raymond A. 

Dusty RIvers 

A fast-moving story about a conflict be- 
tween ranchers and sheepmen that was 
complicated by the intrusion of a land de- 
velopment company that tried to doublecross 
them both. Author of The Holding of Re- 
capture Valley. Market; Western fans. 
Macrae-Smith, $2. (10/8/34) 


Blackburn, Philip C. and White, 
Lionel, eds. 

»LocicaL NONSENSE 

A collection of the works of Lewis Carroll, 
containing a biography, bibliography and 
notes by the editors. With Tenniel illus- 
trations. Putnam, $5. (10/5/34) 


Bottome, Phyllis 

INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCES 

A collection of short stories by the author 
of Private Worlds. Market: Short story 
readers, those who like brilliant, sophisti- 
cated fiction. Houghton, $2.50. (10/9/34) 


Boyle, Kay 

My Next Brive 

The story of an American girl from the 
Middle West who goes to Paris where she 
gets a job and meets a wealthy young Bos- 
tonian with whom she has an extraordinary 
love atfair. More humor and less ‘‘strange- 
ness” than in the author's previous novels, 
Gentlemen, I Address You Privately, etc. 
Market: Discriminating readers of modern 
fiction, libraries. Harcourt, $2.50. 
(10/4/34) 


Brady, Mariel 

Us Lapigs 

A humorous novel about the adventures of 
spirited Genevieve Gertrude, the red-headed 
school girl. Author of Genevieve Gertrude. 
Appleton-Century, $2. (10/34) 


Christiansen, Sigurd 
CHAFF BEFore THE WIND 


Through a chance meeting two former 
schoolmates, Sven Helle and Arvid Tofte, 
and a woman become involved in a series 
of events which lead ultimately to tragedy. 
Translated by Isaac Anderson. Market: 
Readers of psychological novels. Liveright, 
$2. (10/9/34) 


Cunningham, Eugene 
TEXAS SHERIFF 


A frontier tale in which young Curt 
Thompson, sheriff of Gurney, fights it out 
with the mysterious and deadly “Trackless 
Bunch” that was terrorizing the Territory. 
Market: Western and adventure fans. 


Houghton, $2. (10/2/34) 
Drago, Harry Sinclair 


Roap 

A novel of the Custer fight. [t is a story 
of the days of Indian strife on the Missouri 
River before the opening of the Black Hill 
country. Author of Following the Grass, 
etc. Market: Those who like novels based 
on history. Morrow, $2.50. (10/8/34) 


Farnham, Mateel Howe 

Great RICHES 

A story of the reactions of a charming 
masculine personality to the women who 
influenced his life. Author of the prize 
novel, Rebellion. Market: Light fiction and 
love story readers. Dodd, Mead, $2. 
(10/11/34) 


THe Lisprary Journa, 


Ferguson, John A. 

Tue Grouse Moor Murper 

Francis McNab solves the murder ¢,,- 
which begins with a shooting accident oy 
Keppoch moor. Author of Murder on +h, 
Marsh, etc. Market: Detective story reij 


ers. Dodd, Mead, $2. (10/11/34) 


Gelhorn, Martha 

Wuat Map Pursuit 

The story of three reckless young gir\, 
who pursued the modern idea of life unt 
they became involved in social tragedy 


Stokes, $2. (10/11/34) 


Gerhardi, William 

RESURRECTION 

A combination of fiction aud autobiography 
Against the background of a London bal), 
the author is driven by the conviction th.’ 
we do not die, and while dancing, con 
versing and falling in love, he relives hi 
life, particularly one crowded year. Authe: 
of Futility and Polyglots. Market: Read 
ers of distinguished” fiction, libraries. Har 
court, $2.50(?). (10/11/34) 


Gibb, Grace Dwight 

CHRONICLES OF ELKINSTOWN 

Small town stories about a group of fish: 
ing village people. Dorrance, 1.75 


(10/34) 


Giertsen, Hazel M. 

Lass O' MINE 

The love story of a young actress ani 
opera singer in New York. Dorrance, $1.75 
(10/34) 


Hatcher, Harlan 

PATTERNS OF WOLFPEN 

Kentucky is the setting for this story 0! 
four generations in the affairs and fortunes 
of the Pattern family. Author of Tunn 
Hill. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. (10/10/34) 


Haycox, Ernest 

RouGH AIR 

A modern Western romance about aviator 
instead of cowboys. Aathor of Riders Wo: 
etc. Market: Adventure fans, romane 


readers. Doubleday, $2. (10/10/34) 


Hergesheimer, Joseph 

Tue Footscap Rose 

This story of a family in early America » 
reminiscent of the author's The Thr 
Black Pennys. Market: Large 

heimer following, libraries. Knopf, $2.5 
(10/8/34) 


Irwin, Margaret 

THE Proup SERVANT 

An historical novel about James Gralan 
first Marquis of Montrose, who made him 
self master of Scotland. Author of Roya 
Flush. Market: Readers of historical ft 
tion, libraries. Harcourt, $2.50. (10/4 34 


Kent, Louise Andrews 

THE TERRACE 

This first novel of an author of childrens 
books combines romance and mystery i 
story of American family life. Market: Fi 
tion readers who like pleasant novels 0! 


family life. Houghton, $2.50. (10/2/34 


Knox, Father Ronald 

Stitt Deap 

A mystery story that concerns the murder 
of the wayward son of a Scottish lard 
Author of Settled Out of Court. Marke! 
Detective story fans. Dutton, 


(10/1/34) 
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Landon, Louise 


A LittLE AVERSION 

Laurie tries to protect her attractive father 
from the widows who want to marry him 
by enlisting the aid of Tim, the young 
man next door, and succeeds in falling in 
love herself. Market: Light fiction and 
romance readers. Penn, $2. (10/5/34) 


Larrimore, Lida 

True By THE SUN 

The romance of Jim Fielding who, when 
he was up against it, fellowed the sound 
advice of his friend Andrew MacPherson 
and found both a job and a girl, Author 
of Mulberry Square, etc. Market: Romance 
readers, Women and_= girls especially. 


Macrae-Smith, $2. (10/8/34) 


Lawrence, D. H. 

A Mopern LOVER 

Seven stories of the late D. H. Lawrence 
that have never been published in book 
form. Market: Short story audience, D. H. 
Lawrence fans, libraries. Viking, $2. 
(10/8/34) 


Loring, Emilie 

WiTtH BANNERS 

The romance of Brooke Reyburn and Mark 
Trent who seemed destined to despise each 
other, especially when Mark's aunt left all 
her money to Brooke. Penn, $2. 
(10/12/34) 


Mackenzie, Compton 

THE DARKENING GREEN 

A novel of Victorian England which gives 
a tender, witty portrait of High Beeching, 
the village where, the author spent long, 
happy boyheod vacations. Author of Our 
Street, Water on the Brain, etc. Market: 
Those who like Cranford, Our Street and 
other quiet novels of past days. Doubleday, 
$2. (10/10/34) 


MacLeod, LeRoy 

Tue Crowpes HILL 

Two families under a single roof provide 
the clashes of personality and conflicts that 
are woven into this story of the Wabash 
Valley in Indiana. Author of The Years of 
Peace, etc. Market: Those who like novels 
of American life. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$2.50. (10/10/34) 


Masters, David 

On THe WING: ApvenTURES OF THE 
FryinG AGE 

Thrilling stories of the adventures of the 
pioneers of the air, from the Wright broth- 
ers and Blériot down to the Mollisons. 
Illustrated with photographs. Author of 
S.0.8., When Ships Go Down, etc. Mar- 
ket: Those who like true stories of adven- 
ture, those interested in aviation. Holt, 
$2.50. (10/11/34) 


Miller, Richard, ed. 

Just Cats: GRAvE AND Gay 
Or THe HEARTHSIDE TYRANT 

Among the authors represented in this col- 
lection of cat stories are Walter De La 
Mare, Edgar Allan Poe, Pierre Loti, 
Aldous Huxley, Wodehouse, Blackwood 
and Guy Gilpatric. Market: All cat lovers, 
libraries. Doubleday, $2.50. (10/10/34) 


Millin, Sarah Gertrude 
Turee Men Die 


A portrait of Julia, a woman who was 
grimly determined to wrest from life the 
security which she felt should be hers. 
Author of God’s Stepchildren, etc. Market: 
Those who like psychological novels, li- 
braries. Harper, $2.50. (10/3 ?/34) 


Morrow, Honoré 
YONDER THE MAYFLOWER 

An historical novel, laid in the momentous 
three weeks fore the Mayflower sailed 
from Plymouth. It is the story of the 
Speedwell, sister ship of the Mayflower, 
and of the reason why she did not depart 
for America. Market: Historical fiction 
fans, Mrs. Morrow's many readers, )ibrar- 
ies. Morrow, $2.50. (10/9/34) 


Ostenso, Martha 

THe WHITE REEF 

A novel of men and women in a_ small 
fishing village on the western shore of 
Vancouver Island on the Pacific coast. Au- 
thor of Wild Geese, etc. Market: Ostense 
following, romance readers. Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50. (10/11/34) 


Oxenham, John 

Curist Tue Tuirp Wise Man 
Caspar, the third Wise Man, gives hs tm- 
pression of the events of Christ's life. A 
religious story written in a poetic and rev 
erent style. Longmans, $2. (10/3/34) 


Patterson, Frances Taylor 

Wuirt WaMPUM 

A biographical story about an Iroquois girl 
who became converted to Christianity ‘and 
around whose grave miracles occurred. The 
October choice of the Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates, Inc. Market: Catholic readers. Long- 


mans, $2. (10/3/34) 


Payne, Elisabeth Stancy 
Out Or Tue Dusk 


The readjustment and romance of Blair 
Satterlee, who returned from the war to 
find that his bride had just been killed in 


an accident. Market: Light fiction and 
romance readers. Dodd, Mead, $2. 
(10/11/34) 

Propper, Milton 

THE FAMILty Buriat MurRpeERS 


The grief of the mourners for Isabel Hut- 
ton, wealthy spinster, changes to horror at 
her funeral, when, on reaching the ceme- 
tery, the murdered body of her nephew ts 
found beside her grave. Author of The Di- 
worce Court Murders, etc. Harper, $2. 
(10/3/34) 


Queen, Ellery 

THE SPANISH Cape MysTERY 

John Marco, dashing and handsome Span- 
iard, was found murdered on the beach 
terrace of Spanish Cape one morning. Mar- 
ket: Ellery Queen detective story fans. 


Stokes, $2. (10/11/34) 


Shay, Frank 

Pirate WENCH 

A picaresque novel about Mary Read who 
dressed in man’s attire and commanded her 
own vessel in which she plundered French 
and German shops, roved the Caribbean 
and looted New Orleans. Ives Washburn, 
$2.50. (10/5/34) 


Shepard, Natalie 

THE NIGHTINGALE MysTERY 

A mystery writer by a well-known writer 
who prefers to use a pseudonym. Market: 
All detective story fans. Harcourt, $2. 
(10/4/34) 


Sherman, Charles Pomeroy 

THE WINNING QUEST 

An historical tale laid in England, Virgina 
and the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Dor 


rance, $2. (10/34) 


Smith, Arthur D. Howden 
ALAN Breck AGAIN 

A Highland adventure tale in which the 
famous Jacobite agent of Kidnapped and 
David Balfour fame is pitted against the 
sinister spy, Pickel. Illustrated. Author of 
Porto Bello Gold. Market: The Sabatini 
audience, those who like swashbuckling ad- 
venture. Coward-McCann, $2. (10/9/34) 


Suckow, Ruth 

THE Foiks 

A rich novel of American life during the 
crucial period from the end of the World 
War to the present day. Illustrated by 
Robert Ward Johnson. Market: Those who 
enjoy novels of American family life, li- 
braries. Farrar & Rinehart, $3. (10/1 34) 


Swinnerton, Frank 

ELIZABETH: A Story IN Six Parts 
A dramatic tale of jealousy, laid in the 
coastal town of Seahampton, which also 
concerns itself with a curious psychological 
problem. Author of The Georgian House, 
etc. Market: Swinnerton public,  distin- 
guished fiction readers, libraries. Double- 
day, $2.50. (10/10 34) 


Van der Meersch, Maxence 

WHEN THE Looms ARE SILENT 

A story of the thriving town of Roubaix, 
near Lille, France, where the textile fac- 
tories went on strike with disastrous results 


to the well-being and morale of the towns- 
people. Market: Readers of better fiction. 


Morrow, $2.50. (10/8/34) 


von le Fort, Gertrud 

Pope From Tue Guerro 

A novel ef Judaism and the Church which 
concerns a moment in history when Chris- 
tian Rome was at a very low level. Mar- 
ket: Jews, Catholics, general fiction readers. 


Sheed & Ward, $2.25. (10/3/34) 


Wallace, Doreen 

Even Sucu Is Time 

A story of the Lee family who came from 
farmer stock on both sides, and especially 
of Benny, the only child who returned to 
the land, the Suffolk countryside which 
he loved. Market: Lovers of good fiction, 
of novels of the English countryside. Mac 
millan, $2.50. (10/2/34) 


Walling, R. A. J. 

Lecacy Or Deatu 

After attending the funeral of Anna Minch- 
ing, Mr. Tolefree stayed on in Farchester 
because Joan Linfield and her problems in 
terested him—even more when her step- 
father disappeared. Market: Detective story 
readers, Walling fans. Morrow, $2. 
(10/8/34) 


Williams, Mona 

Bricut Is THe Mornine 

The story of three men and of what thirty 
years of living did to them. It begins with 
this year and moves backward to the turn 


of the century. Author of Here Are My 
Children. Smith & Haas, $2.50. (10/1/34) 


Woodthorpe, R. C. 
SILENCE Or A PurpLe SHIRT 


A Crime Club Doubleday, $2. 
(10/10/34) 


Mystery. 


Yeates, Victor 

WINGED VicTorY 

A story of the friendship of young pilots 
in a Flying Corps Squadron on the West 
ern Front. Market: Readers of war stories. 
Smith & Haas, $2.50. (10/1/34) 


Reprints 


Bindloss, Harold 
Ricut Or Way 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Brand, Max 
THe OUTLAW 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Colver, Alice Ross 
PASSIONATE PURITAN 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Donisthorpe, G. Sheila 
Tue BLIND JOURNEY 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Evarts, Hal G. 
SHORTGRASS 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Kennedy, Milward 
Eve 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


MacDonald, Philip 
MENACE 
Burt, 75¢. (16/1/34) 


Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia 
A Princess IN EXILe 
Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (10/11/34) 


Norris, Charles G. 
ZEST 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Parrish, Randall 
My Lapy Or THe SoutH 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Payne, Elisabeth Stancy 
TuHou My BeELovep 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Prescott, Allen 
THe Wiresaver’s CANDY RECIPES 
Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (10/11/34) 


Russell, Phillips 
EMERSON 
Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (10/11/34) 


Sanders, Charles W. 
Tue Lone FIGHTER 


Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Shaw, Charles Gray 
THE Roap To CuLTuRE 


Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (10/11/34) 


Shepard, Kathleen 
Tomorrow's Love 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Titus, Harold 
FLAME IN THE Forest 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


Waye, Cecil 
THE PRIME MINISTER’S PENCIL 


Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 
Young, Gordon 


Rep CLark Ripes ALONE 
Burt, 75¢. (10/1/34) 


September—CapTaiNn 


Postponements, Price 
Changes 


Bredon, Juliet 

HUNDRED ALTARS 

Dodd, Mead, $2.50. (10/11/34, postponed 
from 9/27/34) 


Bromley, Dorothy Dunbar 

BirtH Contro_: Its Use Misuse 
Harper, $2.50. (10/17/34, postponed from 
9/19/34) 


Davis, Watson, ed. 

THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE 

Doubleday, $3.50. (10/10/34, postponed 
from 8/22/34) 


Gheon, Henri 

Mozart 

Sheed & Ward, $4. (10/5/34, postponed 
from 8/34) . 


Hanpsook Or THe SovieT UNION 


John Day, $3. (10/4/34, postponed from 
9/6/34) 


Montaigne, Michel de 

THe Essays Or Micuet De Mon- 
TAIGNE, VoL. 1 

Edited by Jacob Zeitlin. Knopf, $3.50. 
(10/1/34, postponed from 4/34) 


Palmer, Frederick 

Biss: PEACEMAKER 

Dodd, Mead, $3.50. (10/11/34, postponed 
from 9/13/34) 


Shepard, Kathleen 

Weep For Me 

King, $2. (10/34, postponed from 
9/17/34) 


Wells, Carveth 

ExpLorinc THe Worto WitH Car- 
vVETH WELLS 

McBride, $3. (10/5/34, postponed from 
9/34) 


Wilkie, Don 

AMERICAN SECRET SERVICE AGENT 
Stokes, $2.75. (10/4/34, postponed from 
8/3/34) 


Book Club 
Selections 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


September—BLack Gop. By Doris 
Manners-Sutton. Longmans. 


Catholic Book Club 


September—ROMAN SprinG. By Mar- 
garet Chanler. Little, Brown. 


Junior Literary Guild 


September—Down, Down THE Moun- 
TAIN. (Primary Group). By Ellis 
Credle. Nelson. 

Goop Goop Water (In- 
termediate Group). By Alice Gar- 
diner and Nancy Osborne. Viking. 
Younc Mexico (Older Girls). By 
Anne Merriman Peck. McBride. 
THe Brack SpEARMAN (Older 
Boys). By Pitt L. Fitzgerald. Ma- 
crae Smith. 


Literary Guild 


NicHoLas. By 
Hugh Walpole. Doubleday. 


THE Lisrary Joury,, 


Lutheran Book Club 
August—THE TEACHINGS OF Jesus, 2 
B. Harvie Branscomb. Cokesbury. 


Religious Book Club 
August—Beyonp Damascus. By F. \ 
Spencer. Harper. 


Scientific Book Club 
August—SciENCE FOR A NEW Wok), 
Planned and arranged by the |,:. 
Sir J. Arthur Thomson. Edited }, 
J. G. Crowther. Harper. 


Calendar 
Of Events 


September 10-11—Wyoming Library 
Association, annual meeting at Lar- 
amie, Wyo. 

September 10-12—New Hampshire 
Library Association, annual meeting a 
Exeter, N. H. 

September 11-12—Connecticut _Li- 
brary Association, annual meeting 2 
the Connecticut State College at Storrs, 
Conn. 

September 13-14—Maine Library 
Association, annual meeting at Lew: 
ton, Maine. 

September 24-29—New York Li- 
brary Association, annual meeting 
at Mountain House, Lake Mohonk 
(Shawangunk Mts.) N. Y. Meeting 
place changed from Lake Placid Club 

October 4-6—Michigan Library As 
sociation, annual meeting at the Dear- 
born Inn, Dearborn, Mich. 

October 8—New Jersey Library As- 
sociation, Fall meeting at the Newark 
Museum (10:30 A.M.). 

October 10-12—Wisconsin Library 
Association, annual meeting at New 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

October 11-13—Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Des Moines 
iowa. 

October 11-13—Pennsylvania Library 
Association, annual meeting at Her- 
shey, Pa. 

October 17-20—A. L. A. Regional 
Conference, Southeastern and South- 
western Library Associations, joint 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn. 

October 22-24—Missouri Library 
Association, annual meeting at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 

October 24-26—Nebraska Library 
Association, Annual Meeting at Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. 

October 24-26—Indiana Library .\s 
sociation, annual meeting at Hote! 
Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 

October 26—Maryland Library As- 
sociation, fall meeting at Baltimore 
Citv College, Baltimore, Md. 

October 31-November 2—Illinois Li- 
brary Association, annual meeting at 
the Orlando Hotel, Decatur, III. 

November 14-15—Indiana_ Library 
Trustees Association, annual meeting 
at Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 27-29—American Library 
Association, Midwinter meeting, Chi- 
cago, III. 
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MARKET PAGES 


Are you in the market for rebinding? Any of the binders 
listed in this section will be glad to furnish quotations. 


The BINDING MATERIALS used 
by RADEMAEKERS are SUPER- 
FINE: the new color combinations 
brighten the library shelves: the 
durability of the bindings help li- 


brarians to reduce expenses. 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Office: 
12 St. Charles Pl. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bindery: 
74 Oraton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


STO-A-WAY 
BINDING 


The Pacific Library Binding Company, 770 
East Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, offers this type of ‘storage’ binding 
for little-used periodicals. The actual bind- 
ing is to be done by the customer's own book 
binder, under patent license. Sto-a-way Bind- 
ing has had over a year's test, and has proven 
satisfactory to present users. A forty percent 
saving in cost is claimed. 

Sto-a-way Binding is not offered as ‘‘some- 
thing just as good.” It does mot supersede 
regular library binding. It ss intended for 
binding the tied-up material in every library, 
that goes unbound because of the too great 
cost of asual binding. 


A sample volume of the Sto-a-way Bind- 
img can be obtained by sending 50 cents in 
stamps, if at the same time you mention the 
name and address of your own binder. 
Your binder will then be informed as to 
how he can do future Sto-a-way Binding for 
you. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


The Building of a Book 


Chapters on every step in the production and 
distribution of a book, each by an expert in his 
line. Edited by Frederick H. Hitchcock. 

“A series of fairly authoritative essays on 
the various phases of book manufacture and 
merchandising. As brief accounts of the many 
angles of the subject, the essays are informa- 
tive.” —Saturday Review of Literature. 

8vo. cloth $3.00 


NEW YORK 


DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 
213 East 144th Street—New York City 
35 years of experience with an ever- 
increasing clientele are conclusive proof 
that our binding is of the finest quality. 
We are large enough to give you com- 
plete satisfaction—small enough to be 
depended upon for that satisfaction. 
There is a difference in our work. 
Don’t forget — the best costs no more. 
SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING 


= 


Tell Libraries about your bindery and service in this directory— 
Space rates on request to 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Please mention THe Linrary JourNAL in answering advertisements 
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LIBRARY MARKET PAGES 


-——— INTELLIGENT FALL BUYING —— 


can be greatly facilitated by the careful perusal of 
HUNTTING’S CAREFULLY PREPARED LISTS 


Hundreds of libraries rest confidently in the recommendations which are based 
on actual reading of advance proofs by readers with a fibrary viewpoint. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM e 


| 
RECOMMENDED BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL | 


LONG WEAR @ LITTLE REPAIR 


LIBRARIANS 
Let us help you with your staff problems. We may have 
just the person you need/ We have a large enrollment of 
well trained Librarians, qualified fer all branches of library 
work and all types of positions. We save you time and labor. 
Service /ree to employers 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


\ 


SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS | 


Lists and Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 


Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books | 


Classified Advertisements 


30c per line—minimum charge $1 


Wanted 


Copies Mississippi State Medical Association 


Transactions for 1878, 1879, 1880, {S8{, 1882, {883, 
1884, 189), 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 


1900. State price. Address Mississippi State Board of 
Health, Jackson, Mississippi. 
e 


{2-tray Library Bureau catalog file, light or dark 
oak. Council Bluffs, lowa, Public Library. 


Positions Wanted 


Younc Maw: library school and college graduate 
with M.A, in English and five years of experience in 


library work desires change of position. Proficient in 
German and bibliography. East preferred. Excellent 


references. Personal interview possible. B{@. 


Mepicar Lisrarian: Graduate of Columbia Li- 


brary School with New York Pudlic Library and 


Academy of medicine experience wants work as medi- 
cal or hospital {ibrartan. BIL. 


Younc Lavy, with M.A. degree, graduate study 
Calumbia University Library Schoo) 1931-32, excel- 
lent equipment in Latin, French, German and Span- 
ish, ten years’ experience as cataloger in college, uni- 


versity and public libraries, wants position by fall. 


Willing to combine cataloging with circulation 0 
reference work. Go to any section of country, at ver 


moderate salary. Best of references. B12, 
e 
Younc Woman, college and library school grad 
uate, M.A. in English, with teaching and business 
experience, desires position in any type library, an) 
locality. B13. 


For Sale 


Comp.ete set of the American Catalog. 1876 
1907, inclusive. 8 vols. Half morocco. Make offer. 


A. C. Frasca, c/o Library Journal. 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New bart. 
American Book Prices Current, “An \ndex to Sales 
for the Seven Years from {916 to 1922,” arigina: 
price, $30, special price to close, $3. American Book 
Prices Current was indexed only for tls ane spa! 
of years, and the project proved too expensive fo! 
continuation. These volumes were taken over by te 
Bowker Company from E. P. Dutton & Company. 
The book gives title, authar aad correct date for ove! 
50,000 books, and has been used by some libraries a 
a volume by which to make available to the gener) 
public information as to which books come under thi 
classification af rarity. Only a few copies are av») 
able at this price. 
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HOW TO RUN 
A RENTAL LIBRARY 


Groff Conklin 


{. PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS 


1. Introduction.—2. Qualifications for Running 3 a 
Library: A. Practical Business Attitude and Expert- 
ence. B. Capital. C. Love and Knowledge of 
Books,—3. Summary. 


ll. LOCATION, LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT . 


t. Location: A. In the Home. B. In a Store.— 
2. Lease.—3. Sharing Space.—4. Equipment: 
A. Condition of Store. B. Shelves. C. Furniture. 
D. Cash Register or Till. E. Stationery. F, Store 
Room.—s. Store Arrangement.—6. Sales Helps.— 

7- Summary.—8. Buying an Existing Library. 


UL LIBRARY STOCK . 


1. Introduction.—2. Divisions 
Stock —3. Buying of Stock: A. Aids to Stock Se- 
lection. B. The Purchase Budget. C. From Whom 
to Buy. D. Discounts.—4. Preparation of Stock: 
A. Book Jackets. B. Store fackets.—5. Remainders. 
—6. Cash Reserve—z7. Buying Used Books.— 
8. Older Titles.—g. Reprints: A. Reprints at Lower 
Rate.—10. Resale of Used Books.—r1. Children's 
Section: A. Well-Rounded Children’s Library. 
B. Children’s Reprints and Series. 


IV. LIBRARY SYSTEM 


1, Introduction.—2. One-Card ‘Entry System: A. 
Customer Card. B. Card Files. C. {Information 
Required; Deposits. D. Finding a Customer’s 
Card, E. “Peak” Business Method.—3. Overdue 
and Reserve Notification.—4. Library Rates: A. 
Regular. B. Non-Fiction.—5. Reasons Against 
Charging a Fee.—, Conserving Deposits.—7. Cus- 
tomers Sign Cards.—8. Numbering Books: A. The 
Book Card. B. Book Card as Stock Control. 
C. Daily Book-Entry Record.—g. Dating Books, 


These chapters indicate a splendid vocational book: 


How to Figure a Book’s Earnings.—to. Procedure 


in Per-Day Rental—11. When to Retire Books.— 
12. Lost Books and Confiscations. 


. FOR SALE STOCK 


tr. Introduction.—2. Books for Sale?—3. The 
Books-For-Sale Market.—j. Buying.—5. Repnints 
+6. Non-Fiction.—7. Stock Control Cards.—8 
Display Methods.—g. Other Types of Merchandise: 
A. Greeting Cards. B. Magazines. C. Magazine 
Subscriptions. D. Stamps. E. Stationery.—to. 
Summary. 


. BOOKKEEPING METHODS FOR A RENTAL 


LIBRARY AND SMALL BOOKSHOP 


1. Introduction. —2. Bank Account.—}. Daily In- 
come Sheets.—4. Tabulation of Sales: A. Deposit 
Each Day.—5. Expense Sheets: A. Petty Cash 
B. Monthly Form.—6. Cumulative Profit and Loss 
Report.—7. Inventory: A. Stock Inventory.  B. 
Non-Fiction Inventory. C. Reprint Inventory. D. 
Summary.—8. Further Forms: A. Various Charts. 
—g. Bookkeeping Procedure.—10. Conclusion. 


. ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY . 


1. Introduction.—2. Free Advertising: A. Help 
from Friends. B. Hand-Made Posters. C. Help 
from Public Library. D. Various Tie-Ups.  E. 
Window Display.— 3. Paid Advertising: A. Profes- 
sionally Designed Posters. B. Business Cards. C 
Distribution of Book Lists. D. Display Advertise 
ments.—4. House-to-House Calls?—5. Free Deliv- 


ery and Mailing. 


OTHER TYPES OF LIBRARIES 
Introduction. 2. Libraries in a Department 
ae or General Merchandise Store.—3. ln a Drug 
Store, Stationery Store, Tea Shop.—4. In a Hotel 


ot Club.—§. Mail-Order Library; Delivery Library. 


On alf orders placed and paid for now copies are available at $1 postpaid 


After publication September 15th list price wil) be $1.25 


Ready September 15th 


ne R. R. BOWKER CO. 62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
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THIS LIST IS A GREAT YES -AND ITS SO 
HELP IN SELECTION HANDY 


TO CARRY 


Give the parents and other buyers of books for chifdren copies of this carefully 
edited list af the new books of 1933-34. They'll appreciate them. 


THE BOOKSHELF 
jor 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Quantity Rates 


F. O. B. New York 
BUILT TO MEET YOUR BUDGET! 


R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 W. 45th St. New York 
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HADDON CRAFTSMEN, INC., CAMDEN, 


